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An Individualized Program Created to Develop 
Basic Academic Skills 


FIGIEY BASIC SKILLS SERIES 


TRADE MARK 
for intermediate and upper elementary grades 


Senior author: Robert A. Naslund, Professor of Education, 
University of Southern California 


high grades if skills taught have been lost or never 
learned. The program is comprehensive, comprised 
of three kits at present. These kits may be used as 
an independent program of skill development, or 


Each kit provides a planned sequence of learning 
materials and experiences that meets the needs of 
every pupil. Key learning objectives are achieved 


by organizing materials into learning-task levels 
within units. Each pupil works individually, pro- units in kits can be integrated easily into the regular 


gressing from simple to complex understanding as _— program in social studies, language arts, or mathe- 
rapidly as he is able. Designed primarily for grades _ matics. Each kit is complete in itself. 
4, 5, and 6, the materials can be used also in junior 


NOW AVAILABLE 
GP Il—GRAPH AND PICTURE STUDY SKILLS 


Coauthor: Jack McClellan, Division of Instructional 
Services, Los Angeles City Schools 

This Kit develops skills of visual perception. It includes separate 

units on Tables, Picture Graphs, Circle Graphs, Bar Graphs, Line 

Graphs, Charts and Diagrams, Photographs and Cartoons. 





AVAILABLE MARCH 1962 


OR Il—ORGANIZING AND REPORTING SKILLS 


Coauthor: Richard E. Servey, Division of Education, 
San Diego State College 


The Kit contains separate units on Form of the Report, Sticking 
to the Point, Quality in the Paragraph, Quality in the Sentence, 
Outlining and Notetaking, and Constructing an Outline. 


IN PREPARATION—MG II—MAP AND GLOBE SKILLS © Pupils work Skill Cards individu- 


This Kit will present a sequence of skills related to map orienta- ally—correct and evaluate their 
tion; actual and relative location; scale; and symbolic representa- own efforts. Each card presents a 
challenge; motivates the pupil 


tion of physical, cultural, and political features. Available for $n. ae Ss tet, canal actin eck ne 
Fall, 1962. goals. 





EASY OPERATION of each Kit is made possible by: e Pupil Booklet—contains: 
J 

. geen 2 yap meent nage oe procedures Introductory pages which present visual forms, special 
ee eS ee ea el vocabulary terms, and sample practice questions 
Skill Cards—provide practice needed to achieve pro- ; : 
ficiency at successive levels of skill development Progress Charts which help the pupil keep a record of 
Key Cards—supply answers to exercises on the Skill his —e and indicate when he is ready for the 
Cane next higher learning-task level 
Study Cards—precede learning-task levels and introduce 
new concepts prerequisite to work with the Skill Cards 


For full description and ordering information write: 


S/R SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, INC. 
259 East Erie Street, Dept. 3ND, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Activity Projects which enable the pupil to demonstrate 
his ability to transfer skills to new situations 





Au arresting new development 
in children’s literature 


For generations it 

has been known that 

the dual function of 
reading for children is 

to entertain and stimulate 
the growing mind. Now 
an entirely new publishing 
idea directly fulfills these 
twin aims. Each set of 
Companion Books 
consists of: 


1. a work of fiction with an 
interesting background of time 
and place intended to arouse 
the young reader’s interest 

in a new subject. 


2. a work of non-fiction on 
the same subject to begin the 
satisfaction of that interest. 


The volume of fiction is always an outstanding work by a well-known author—mem- 
orable stories full of incident designed to seize the youngster’s imagination. The non- 
fiction volumes are specially commissioned works heavily illustrated to catch and 
hold the interest generated by the fiction. Published in pairs, in sturdy library bindings, 
Companion Books will be edited by Nancy Faulkner, author of such outstanding 
juveniles as Rebel Drums and Sword of the Winds. Mary V. Gaver, Professor at the 
Graduate School of Library Service at Rutgers University, is consulting editor for 
Companion Books, ’ 





A typical spread 
from The Glorious 
Hussar by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle » 


A typical spread 
from Sabres of 
France: The 
Napoleonic Wars 
by James Finn 


The first four sets of COMPANION BOOKS, all to be published this November: 


THE GLORIOUS HUSSAR 


by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 

G.B.S. called the Gerard stories the best thing Conan 
Doyle ever did. By turns breathtaking and hilarious, they 
are incomparable adventures which rank among the 
greatest of Napoleonic romances, 


SABRES OF FRANCE: 


The Napoleonic Wars « by James Finn 

A concise and dramatic account of Napoleon’s meteoric 
career which can be read both independently as a history 
of the Napoleonic era and as a vividly authentic back- 
ground to the exploits of Doyle’s fictional hero, 


WITH WOLFE IN CANADA 

by G. A. Henty 

One of the best of the famous Henty series. A dramatic 
personal adventure during the great struggle for domina- 
tion of the American continent. 


BATTLE IN THE WILDERNESS 

by Konrad Kellen 

Why the French and Indian War and Wolfe’s great 
victory at Quebec are so important is made brilliantly 
clear for young readers in this fine history. 


IN THE AZTEC TREASURE HOUSE 

by Thomas Janvier 

Thousands of readers have enjoyed Janvier’s adventurous 
tale of the discovery of a lost Aztec city by modern 
explorers. A volume of vivid fiction which should capture 
the young mind. 


THE WORLD OF THE AZTECS 

by Elizabeth Gresham 

Elizabeth Gresham’s absorbing book supplements and 
brings up to date Janvier’s archaeology. 


THE KNIGHTS AT BAY 


by Philip Lindsay 

A stirring historical tale of how, in 1565, the Knights of 
Malta repulsed an attempted Turkish invasion of their 
island and, in doing so, saved Western Europe. 


THE FIGHTING MONKS 

by Richard Horchler 

The exciting story of the Knights of Malta, their origin 
during the Crusades. It illuminates the Middle Ages, 
clarifies the Crusades and illuminates the spirit of the 
Knights themselves. 


Each Companion volume 7” x 10”* Each fiction volume 256 pages 


Each non-fiction volume 128 pages * All volumes lavishly illustrated in color W 


Library binding $7.50 (set of two) each volume $4.00 * Ages 12 and up WS UZ 


Companion Books are published by = @= 


WALKER AND COMPANY, 75 East 55th St:, New York 22, N. Y. 
In Canada: George J. McLeod Limited, Toronto 2B 7S 
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For the NEW approach in World History 
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Rep WHS5 Andaut Empires ‘Circa A.D. 100, 64x44”, in Seven Colors 


DENOYER-GEPPERT WORLD HISTORY SERIES 


provides geographic and historic background for an understanding of today’s troubled areas: 


THE MIDDLE EAST @ AFRICA @ LATIN AMERICA ¢ THE FAR EAST 
With increasing stress upon global concepts of his- The Denoyer-Geppert World History series pro- 
tory and the realization of the importance of non- vides a picture of the total world setting in each 

ale i World Hi of 16 maps that cover the story of mankind from 
European cultures, the omission from orld His- prehistory to the present day. The maps are cor- 
tory maps of areas like the Middle East, Africa, the related with topics covered in World History 
Far East and Latin America is of serious conse- Courses today. They combine scholarship with class- 
° lopi € the total Iq 700m know-how. Their new, more colorful treat- 
quence in developing a concept of the total wor ment makes for greater classroom visibility and 


situation in any one era. interest. 


64 Maps, Each 64x44”. Edited by Wm. H. McNeill, University of Chicago, Morris R. 
Buske and A. Wesley Roehm, Oak Park and vee Forest (Ill.) High School 


World Origin of Man to 3000 B.C. European Wars and Expansion to 1763 
Changing Ways of Living, 3000 B.C.-A.D. The World 1763 to 1848 
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Every 10 years or so a high school Arnerican history text 
achieves a phenomenal goal — _ it captures the imagina- 
tion and respect of the majority of the history teachers and 
their students. Rise of the American Nation by Lewis 
Paul Todd and Merle Curti is well on its way toward 
becoming the most exciting new history text of its time. 


The 


It is difficult to analyze a phenomenon, but we are 

going to try: Most of the excitement of Rise of the Ameri- 
can Nation can be found in its writing. This is no stodgy 
pen-work from Mr. Dry-As-Dust of Pilgrim’s Progress. 
This is literary history: the precise phrase, the exact, re- 
vealing story line, paragraphs that build dramatically, 
one idea into another. The writing is not left unsupported 
by the pertinent fact, the apt illustration, the supple- 
mentary material essential to the superior literary history. 
Rise of the American Nation, from preface to index, is a 
phenomenon — all the history required and dressed in 
an excitingly provocative form. 
Todd and Curti do not ask the student-text to carry the 
full learning and teaching load. There’s a 33% rpm record 
album, American History in Sound, a valuable manual 
for teachers, an enrichment book called Living American 
Documents, a practical idea-exploring workbook, and 
tests. 


phenomenon 


of excitement 


We know you will want to examine, to read, and to use 
this phenomenal book and its multiple materials in your 
classes. 





RT, BRACE & WORLD, Inc. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 


A secondary school textbook 
catalog is available from 
School Department offices in: 
NEW YORK 

CHICAGO 

ATLANTA 

DALLAS 

BURLINGAME 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY JUNIOR HIGH 

SCHOOL WORLD GEOGRAPHY NEW YORK STATE HISTORY 
. NORTH CAROLINA STATE HISTORY . . PENNSYLVANIA STATE 

HISTORY . . . GUIDANCE .. . . WORLD HISTORY 

‘ SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL AMERICAN HISTORY . . 

U. 8 GOVERNMENT .... PSYCHOLOGY ... . ECONOMICS 
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E LIVE in a time of educational 

change, of experimentation and of 

controversy. New methods, new ma- 
terials, new techniques, all clamor for attention. 
Teacher shortages and new certification require- 
ments plague us. Yet in all of this ferment the 
textbook remains, and will remain for the fore- 
seeable future, the basic tool for social studies 
teachers.* 

Decade after decade it has been pointed out 
that textbooks tend to reflect the demands of the 
average teacher. Authors as a general rule write 
for the average teacher, and publishers, as busi- 
nessmen, naturally produce textbooks that they 
feel will be used by the largest number of school 
systems or teachers. This can only mean that 
they cater to the average rather than to the su- 
perior teacher's desires. When minority or pres- 
sure groups in the community are organized and 
vocal, this also may tend to curtail change or 
improvement of textbooks. Thus textbooks that 
please the “public” rather than the professional 
staff may in some instances be chosen.? 








“For the foreseeable future,” the authors write, 
“the textbook wili remain the basic tool for social 
studies teachers.” This being the case, “the ability 
to analyze and critically evaluate a textbook must 
be an important part of the equipment of a well 
prepared teacher of the social studies.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Brown, who prepared this discussion 
of criteria for selecting textbooks in response to a 
request from Social Education, have between them 
taught the social studies from the middle grades 
through graduate school. Dr. Ralph Brown is pro- 
fessor of American history at the State University Col- 
lege at Cortland, New York. Dr. Marian Brown was 
formerly Dean of Women at Cortland. 

Reprints of this article may be secured for 10 cents 
from the headquarters office of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. (Prepaid orders only) 








Despite these drawbacks, however, there are 
encouraging signs in the area of textbook selec- 
tion. Publishers frequently provide innovations 
in make-up and interpretations. Increasingly the 
choice of a textbook is left to the classroom 
teacher rather than to the school board, super- 
intendent, or supervisors. Even more important, 
there is evidence that with increasing frequency 
the final selection is based on “analytical, com- 
parative studies of the books to be considered.”* 

Since it is the classroom teacher who will use 
the textbook, it is encouraging to note this trend 
toward teacher involvement in textbook selec- 
tion. Even more important than the recognition 
of teacher ability to make wise selections, is the 
in-service training or growth that can be realized 
through this process. Anderson has pointed out 
that evaluation of textbooks by a teacher or a 
group of teachers “focuses attention on present 
practice, recent research, and changes made in 
other communities.’’ 

Granted that the selection of a_ textbook 
should be made by, or at least with the active 
participation of those teachers who will use it, 
there remain several very important questions. 
Must every teacher in the same grade of a school 
system use the same textbook? Must every teacher 
who will use a given book participate in its se- 
lection? What are the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of selection by a committee? Should such 
a committee contain supervisors, administrators, 


1See, for example, Eleanor Peterson. Aspects of Reada- 
bility in the Social Studies. New York: Teachers College 
Bureau of Publications, 1954. p. 1. 

?Donald R. Taft. “History Textbooks and Truth.” 
Proceedings of the Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland, No. 24, 1926. p. 33; Quoted 
by Robert Bierstedt. ‘““The Writers of Textbooks,” in Lee 
J. Cronbach, editor. Text Material in Modern Education. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 1955, p. 128. 

Ivan R. Waterman. “When You Choose a Textbook.” 
The Phi Delta Kappan 33: 267. 

‘Paul §. Anderson. “How Teachers Share in Textbook 
Selection.” The Nation’s Schools. 60: 57; September 1957. 
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laymen, as well as teachers? If a committee is 
used, should it select a single textbook or pre- 
pare a list of acceptable textbooks? 

The above questions are not easily answered. 
It is true that in some school systems every 
teacher is supposed to use the same basic text- 
book, although the use of supplementary vol- 
umes is usually a prerogative of the individual 
teacher. In other systems three or four differ- 
ent textbooks are approved and a teacher may 


select from them. 
Spalding strongly support, the idea that each 


teacher should select his or }:er own book, argu- 
ing that “The requiremeny that teachers use 
books which they have not individually selected 
is not justified by argument, related to the im- 
provement of education.’’* Few systems, however, 
demand that all teachers participate in textbook 
selection. Even fewer allow ¢€ ich teacher to select 
his or her own book. Many systems ask all teach- 
ers for suggestions concerniyig a text, and then 


turn these comments and »pinions over to a 


committee. Any report from the committee must 


then be accepted by the majority of the teachers 
before going into effect. 

The advantages and disaqvantages of commit- 
tee versus individual selection are many. Ander- 
son believes that “To serve on a committee to 
select teaching materials is » challenging profes- 
sional opportunity.”® Certainly a group brings a 
wider variety of interests and competence to the 
process of selection than cay any one individual. 
There is less likelihood thay a glaring weakness 
or mistake will be overlookwd. Such group inter- 
action is a learning experiynce in analysis and 
evaluation. It often increas¢; group morale, con- 
fidence, and rapport. 

On the other hand, selectjon by a committee is 
time consuming. The need to compromise may 
result in the choice of an average rather than 
an outstanding textbook. Unless the school sys- 
tem is small, not every teayher participates and 
those not included may feel that their wishes are 
not considered. This may result in a tendency 
to blame personal ineffectiveness on the failure 
of the committee to select in “adequate” book. 

While there exists an hynest and not easily 
resolved difference of opinign between the propo- 
nents of textbook adoption, by individuals and 


* Willard B. Spaulding. “The election and Distribution 
of Printed Materials,” in Lee ] Cronbach, editor. Text 
Materials in Modern Education. Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1955. p. 174 

* Paul S. Anderson, op. cit., p. »9. 


those advocating a choice by groups, the actual 
process is much the same. There must be the 
same examination of books and the same con- 
sideration of advantages and disadvantages— 
strengths and weaknesses—whether the selection 
is by one teacher or by a committee. Textbook 
selection is a many-pronged responsibility. The 
teacher must keep informed concerning new 
books, must gain access to them, and must find 
time to read and analyze them. Annotations of 
textbooks, such as those prepared annually by 
the National Council for the Social Studies, wil: 
help teachers. Such listings, however, cannot re- 
lease the teacher from his responsibility for keep- 
ing alert to new publications in his field. 

Today there is general agreement, as stated 
above, that teachers are able to and should play 
the dominant role in any choice. The time when 
board members, administrators, supervisors or 
lay groups arbitrarily chose textbooks has long 
since passed.’ In some instances, however, repre- 
sentatives of these groups do serve on selection 
committees alongside of classroom teachers. 

Regardless of how the teacher is to participate 
in textbook selection, whether individually or as 
a member of a group, he must have some basis 
for making a choice. Mellott has pointed out 
that few teachers have been fortunate enough to 
receive, as part of their training, help with solv- 
ing or even anticipating the problem of selec- 
tion.* Spalding writes of “The vagueness of ideas 
about what constitutes a good text,” and laments 
the commonly held opinion that a_ textbook 
chosen in a “good” manner (i.e. democratically 
chosen) must be a good textbook.® 


SELECTION AS A PROCESS 


It is as true as it is obvious that the ultimate 
objective of a process of textbook selection is 
the choice of a new basic text or texts. Yet all 
of the people involved in this election need also 
to think of their assignment as a significant 
process. In fact, in a period when most textbooks 
are “good,” and all are quite similar in many 
respects, the process of selection becomes equally 
important with the final decision.'® 

*“Desirable Procedures in Selecting Textbooks.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, 52: 497; May 1952. See also, Wil 
lard B. Spalding, op. cit., p. 170. 

* Malcolm E. Mellott. “What to Look For in Choosing 
a Textbook.” NEA Journal 44: 158; March 1955. 

* Willard B. Spaulding, op. cit., p. 177. 

*Guy McNeil and D. H. Wilkinson. “Operation of a 
Textbook Selection Program.” The National Elementary 
Principal 36: 26; September 1956. 
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In emphasizing the importance of textbook 
selection one must think of it as “a continuous 
process during the school year.” We have come 
to accept the fact that curriculum construction 
and change is a continuous task. It has been 
pointed out that this study and construction, or 
reconstruction, of the course of study, should “go 
hand in hand” with the process of textbook se- 
lection.?? 

Waterman has suggested four steps that must 
be taken in any textbook evaluation.’ First, he 
argues, must come the formulation of criteria 01 
standards. Even if worked out by a committee, 
these should be brought back to the teachers, 
discussed, changed, added to, and approved by 
the entire group. Again the emphasis is upon 
process or means. Even though the standards or 
criteria for evaluating a basic textbook are 
adopted by the group, an effort should be made 
to gain general acceptance, if not enthusiastic 
endorsement for the new book from all the teach- 
ers who will use it. 

Secondly, this author suggests the construc- 
tion of a score card “based on the assignment of 
numerical values to the several items of the 
criteria in accordance with their relative im- 
portance.” Having constructed a score card or 
sheet, Waterman believes the third step is to 
make a comparative evaluation of the textbooks 
under consideration. Another writer has sug- 
gested that in this phase of the selection process, 
the textbook or textbooks currently being used 
should be evaluated along with the ones being 
considered as possible replacements.** Waterman 
lists the actual scoring of the textbooks and the 
selection of the “winner” as the fourth and final 
step in this process. 

The first of the above mentioned steps for 
evaluation of textbooks was the formulation of 
criteria or standards. It is elementary that in the 
formulation of such standards any teacher, or 
any group of teachers, must think in terms of 
the goals of the course, or the teaching aims 
they have set for themselves. This same empha- 
sis appears over and over in the literature of 
textbook selection. Pearson and Spalding say, 
“Look first for the book or books whose teaching 

“Charlotte D. Davis. “Developing and Applying Cri- 
teria.” The National Elementary Principal 36: 26; Septem- 
ber 1956. 

2 “Desirable Procedures in Selecting Textbooks.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal 52: 499; May 19532. 

% Ivan R. Waterman, op. cit., p. 267. 

“Neil L. Gibbins, “A Different Way to Select a Text- 
book.” Ohio Schools 36: 42; March 1958. 


aims are in harmony with your own.”!> Mackin- 
tosh and Tandler say that those making a selec- 
tion should “Analyze the merit of individual 
texts in relation to the goals and programs of 
their schools.”?* Leitch has commented that “A 
textbook is of value in a social studies program 
only to the extent to which it assists in the 
achievement of predetermined goals.”?? King 
puts it this way: “From the individual teacher's 
standpoint, textbook selection is a matter of find- 
ing the book or books in harmony with her own 
teaching aims.”’!* 

To use one specific illustration: If a teacher 
of American history believes that one of the 
primary aims of his course is to develop critical 
thinking in his students, he may well ask of any 
textbook that he is considering: Does this book 
encourage the reader to accept, unthinkingly, 
what he reads? Does it urge the student to evalu- 
ate and to question its judgments? Does it send 
him to source materials and to other books for 
comparisons??® 

There is a considerable literature dealing with 
the “items to look for’ in selecting a textbook. 
For example, one may have his choice of “ten 
areas for evaluation,” eight areas for those 
“charged with a responsibility of selecting Ameri- 
can history and civics textbooks,” “five questions 
a parent must answer if he is selecting a text- 
book,” or “seven criteria for selection.’’?° 


AREAS FOR INVESTIGATION 
All of the suggested areas for investigation and 


evaluation can be grouped under two headings. 
For want of better terms they may be called 


* Richard M. Pearson and William E. Spaulding. ‘“Text- 
book Publishers Look at Selection.” The National Ele- 
mentary Principal 36: 22; September 1955. 

% Helen Mackintosh and Fredrika M. Tandler. “Text- 
books for the Elementary School: Production—Selection— 
Utilization.” School Life 41: 8; May 1949. 

FA. Leitch. “The Place of Textbooks in the Social 
Studies Curriculum.” The Instructor 62: 14; March 1953. 

*Lloyd W. King. “The Teacher-Publisher Team in 
Textbook Selection.” The Instructor 67: 84; March 1958. 

“Six Tests of Textbooks.” American School Board 
Journal 122: 25; June 1951. Contains a good discussion 
of this point. 

See, among many: Guy Wagner. “Textbooks Can Be 
Evaluated by 10 Areas of Information.” Midland Schools 
70: 17; May 1956; “Criteria for Textbook Evaluation.” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals 35: 10; October 1951; “Johnny’s Textbooks: 
How Good Are They?” National Parent-Teacher 47: 7-10; 
June 1953; Dorothy McClure Fraser, “Improving Social 
Studies Textbooks.” Journal of Education 137: 16-18 +; 
March 1955; and Malcolm E. Mellott, op. cit., p. 158-59. 
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“definites” and “indefinices.” The first includes 
those items that can be accurately measured, 
counted, or recorded. In ,egard to the evaluation 
of these points there is |ittle or no element of 
subjectivity involved, litt}e or no chance for argu- 
ment. The “indefinites,” on the other hand, in- 
volve opinions or value judgments; they are 
items or areas on which two teachers or two 
groups could very easily be in disagreement. To 
illustrate: The number of maps, their size, the 
colors involved in their reproduction are all 
definites. There is no reyson for two persons in- 
specting a given book ta disagree here. In sharp 
contrast, the quality and usefulness of the maps 
are indefinites. Two teachers or two committees 
might very well look at the maps and come up 
with different conclusion; in regard to their qual- 
‘ity or usefulness. 
A list of some definite; and indefinites follows. 
Individuals or committees may wish to curtail or 
expand this list to meet their own particular 


needs. 
DEFINITES 

. Title—author—publisher 

. Date 

3. Number of units—chapters—pages 

. Cost 

. Type size and faces 

6. Page format 

7. Binding 

8. Inclusion of a preface—introduction 
g. Table of contents 
10. List of maps and illustrations 
11. Complete index 
12. Inclusion of material in appendices 
13. Existence of a teacher’s manual 
14. Existence of a workbook for pupils 


INDEFINITES 
1. Style 

a. Vocabulary—interest appeal—readability—reading 
level (are these based on an understanding of the 
psychological development of children of the age 
for whom this work is intended?) 

b. Handling of concepts 

c. Proportion of generalizations to specific examples 
—use of incidents 

d. Technical terms—method of use—explanation of 
terms 

e. Use of illustrations to increase interest 


2. Scholarship 
a. Emphases 
b. Selection 
c. Handling of data 
d. Awareness and coverage of new interpretations 


3. Organization 
a. Is sequence and development adequate? 
b. Are chronological and geographical balance 
maintained? 
c. Is their continuity between chapters? Between 
units? 


d. Are political, economic, social and cultural factors 
all developed? 


4. Teaching aids 

a. Type and quality of exercises, questions, activities 

b. Their relationship to: (1) text, (2) aims of text, 
(3) goals of teacher 

c. The quality of illustrations and maps 

d. The relationship of illustrations to text—to teach- 
ing aims 

e. References to other materials such as book lists, 
library resources, visual aids, etc. 


5. Philosophy 

a. What is the philosophy or point of view of the 
author? 

b. Is the actual philosophy of the book clearly set 
forth in introduction or preface or manual? 

. Js this philosophy acceptable to the teachers who 
are to use it? 

. Is it acceptable to the community? 

. Is “slanting” held to a minimum and prejudice 
acknowledged? 

. Is the book written out of an awareness of cur- 
rent issues and problems? 


The evaluation points that have been labeled 
“definites” should require only limited explana- 
tion. This does not, however, mean that they are 
unimportant, but rather that in most cases they 
are self-explanatory. For example, the date of a 
text needs to be checked carefully. Many so- 
called “revised editions” are almost identical to 
previous editions; a few minor changes may have 
been made, and then a new date placed on the 
title page. 

It is not essential that a teacher be adept at 
identifying either type face or type size. Any 
teacher is able to make a judgment on the gen- 
eral appearance and typography of a book. Page 
formats vary and there is, for example, no defini- 
tive research to show that a two-column page is 
any more or less readable than a one-column 
page. The chief point here would seem to be, is 
the format attractive? Is the page easily read? 

There is much similarity in the durability of 
binding or cover used by major publishing 
houses. It is important to check the type of 
binding to make sure that when the book is 
opened and laid flat, it will remain open on a 
desk or table. 

The “indefinite” evaluation points have been 
grouped under five headings. Style is important. 
It is also difficult to measure or define. We may 
ask of any book, is the writing sharp, vivid, 
dramatic? Is the style or presentation predomi- 
nantly exposition, description, narration? Yet we 
all know that little if any textbook writing is 
exciting. The necessity to be logical, to explain, 
to cover so many aspects of so many themes, 
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makes it almost impossible to write an exciting 
textbook. 

It is possible to check vocabulary against word 
lists. This is not very meaningful, however. Every 
teacher knows that students will read and enjoy 
one book with a difficult vocabulary while dis- 
liking another book with a much easier word 
level. The organization, the material, the illus- 
tration, all are important in gauging readability. 
So, too, is the paragraph structure. Most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, in measuring readability 
is the matter of concepts. How many new con- 
cepts are offered per chapter? How often are con- 
cepts repeated or reintroduced? Are the con- 
cepts developed logically and carefully? The role 
of the new concept in measuring readability is 
one of the areas that has, been least explored by 
educational researchers. We need more work 
here. 

The manner in which technical terms are used 
and explained is also a factor in readability. 
How often does the author generalize? How 
often does he furnish examples or illustrations 
to accompany his statements??? 

Another major division under “indefinites” is 
scholarship. Scholarship, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, reveals itself in the author’s selection of 
material, in the emphasis he gives to ideas, 
events, or persons. It can be assayed in terms of 
his handling of data. It is especially noticeable 
in the acceptance or avoidance of new inter- 
pretations, new conclusions, recent research. Text- 
book authors at every grade level have been no- 
toriously remiss in their failure to include the 
results of recent research in their textbooks. 

Important as is this area of scholarship, its 
adequate and accurate appraisal is still more 
difficult. There is probably no better way to do 
this than the method suggested to his students 
by Henry Johnson in the first quarter of the 
present century. Every teacher, Professor John- 
son used to say, has, or should have, at least one 
area or period in which he feels competent to 
judge organizaton, emphasis, statements of fact 
and interpretation, the inclusion of recent re- 
search. Any teacher, Professor Johnson believed, 
when confronted with a new textbook should 


™ See: Morris G. Sica. “Do You Understand Your Social 
Studies Textbook?” The Social Studies 50: 148-50; April 
1959; Jean F. Hamilton. “New Trends in Social Studies 
Textbooks.” The Grade Teacher 69: 53-56; May 1952; 
Margaret Kerr. “Use of Readability Formulas in Selecting 
Textbooks.” The Elementary School Journal 49: 411-414; 
March 1949; Eleanor Peterson, op. cit.; and Lloyd W. King, 
op. cit., p. 84-85. 


turn to that chapter or section where he con- 
siders his competence greatest, and read critically 
and carefully. The resulting evaluation is at best 
partial and highly subjective. It is, however, the 
best that can be obtained. With a committe or 
a group of teachers, of course, such a spot-check 
could become more complete. 

Organization is another major area for text- 
book evaluation. The evaluator must be con- 
cerned with what is included and what is left 
out, with what is emphasized and what is treated 
casually. He may ask such questions as: Is the 
sequence and development adequate? Is chrono- 
logical and geographical balance maintained? 
What of the continuity and connection between 
chapters? Between chapters and units? Are politi- 
cal, economic, social and cultural facts all de- 
veloped without undue emphasis or important 
omission? 

Teaching Aids will seem important to most 
teachers, especially the inexperienced, the in- 
secure, and the unimaginative. It is fairly easy 
to check the types of aids, list their inclusion by 
chapter or unit, or even to obtain the number 
of pages devoted to such aids. The evaluation of 
the quality of these aids is a different and more 
difficult matter. 

A teacher may well ask if these teaching aids— 
activities, reading lists, topics for discussion, re- 
view questions, vocabulary, concepts, whatever 
they may be—are practical for a classroom 
teacher. Are they related to the body of the text? 
Useful in terms of a teacher’s goals? Are the 
teaching aids designed to encourage the pupil to 
explore other materials and gain new ideas, con- 
cepts, skills? Or do they merely drill on the facts 
found in the text itself? 

Illustrations can be counted, lists of them can 
be checked for accuracy; one can quite easily 
make a graph showing the number of illustra- 
tions per chapter or per unit. When one gets into 
the, matter of quality of illustrations and their 
potential usefulness as teaching aids, or their 
adequacy in terms of making the text more 
meaningful, he is dealing with illustrations as 
“indefinites” and the task becomes more diffi- 
cult. 

Modern social studies textbooks are literally 
splashed with color. Both teachers and pupils 
are accustomed to a profusion of picture, cartoon, 
chart, and map. One even gets the idea that some 
publishers are determined to use color and pic- 
ture regardless of their value or usefulness. 

Stutz is one of the many who have pointed out 
that the real purpose of illustration is to help 
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pupils learn.?? He has indicated four character- 
istics of “good” illustrations: (1) skillful repro- 
duction; (2) located near the text they are clari- 
fying or explaining; (3) accompanied by mean- 
ingful captions; «nd (4) designed to make a 
maximum contribution to the learning process. 

When examining illustrations we may well ask 
these questions: Are they accurate? Do they 
clarify concepts? Do they depict real-life situa- 
tions? Do they serve educational aims, or are 
they purely decor,tive? Are significant items of 
content illustrate |? Are illustrations in close 
proximity to the text they illustrate? Do the cap- 
tions produce thought? Lead to critical thinking? 
Develop understanding? 

Stutz concludes that “One part of an effective 
job of teaching the social studies would seem to 
be the ability to select well illustrated texts, to 
recognize good illustrations, and to use efficiently 
available visual materials.” 

Maps are often thought of as separate from 
illustrations. Sica suggests the following ques- 
tions in evaluating the maps in a textbook: (1) 
Is there at least gne map for every important 
area considered in a textbook? (2) Are there maps 
that show small sections and others that cover 
broad areas? (3) Are different types of maps 
utilized for specific purposes? (4) Is there a pro- 
gressive development of map skills?** 


The final “indefinite” area for evaluation of 
a social studies textbook deals with the philoso- 
phy of both the textbook and the teacher or 
teachers who are to use it. The present writers 
have suggested in the checklist on page 394 six 
questions that should be helpful in assessing the 
philosophy of a textbook. The matter of agree- 
ment between the expressed philosophy of the 
textbook and the actual content is important. 
An author might indicate, in preface or manual, 
that the book was written out of a firm belief in 
the democratic process. Yet if the textbook itself 
is authoritative, unwilling to present the validity 
of opposing points of view, the author’s ex- 
pressed philosophy is meaningless. Perhaps a 
good way to check this particular point is to have 
the teacher or selection committee work through 


* Fred Stutz. “Textbook Illustrations—A Neglected Op- 
portunity,” in Wiliam H. Hartley, editor. Audio-Visual 
Materials and Methods in the Social Studies, Eighteenth 
Yearbook. Washington, D.C.: National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the National Education 
Association, 1947. p. 38-93. 

* Ibid., p. 88. 

* Morris G. Sica, 0). cit., p. 149. 


the textbook before reading the author's state- 
ment of philosophy. The degree to which the 
author’s expressed point of view checks with the 
material he has selected and presented and with 
the way he has organized it can then be deter- 
mined. 

Most students like a definite point of view. 
One of the major appeals of the old Muzzey, 
probably the longest and largest selling of all 
history textbooks, was the fact that its pages were 
liberally sprinkled with both heroes and vil- 
lains. It is important, however, that an author in- 
dicate his prejudices. This may be done in the 
manual so that the teacher using the book is 
made aware of the “slanting” that may have re- 
sulted. These present writers are not opposed to 
the expression of definite beliefs and points of 
view; they do believe, however, that a teacher, 
and through him the students, should be made 
aware of such emphasis. 


MAKING A FINAL JUDGMENT 


After the various textbooks to be considered 
have been read and evaluated, comes the final 
step: the cooperative rating of the books. This 
is frequently done, as mentioned above, by 
means of a score sheet or score card. Sometimes 
it is done by having each teacher or committee 
member list the textbooks in order of preference, 
then assigning a predetermined point score for 
each preferential listing. Occasionally the choice 
may be made by a single vote. In the case of se- 
lection by an individual teacher this matter of 
choice is relatively simple. 

Score cards with numerical values are an at- 
tempt to make evaluation more objective. 
Whether this can be done successfully is ques- 
tionable. A textbook may rate high on many 
points and accumulate a fine score and still be 
dull or pedantic or even inaccurate. Yet some 
attempt at evaluation and rating is certainly 
necessary. 

Davis and Houtz both suggest that the chief 
value of a score sheet is in its preparation, and 
that the purchase of commercially prepared 
forms removes one of the chief values of textbook 
selection, the process by which it is decided what 
qualities are most desirable in a text.?® 

Other writers have criticized the idea of check 
sheets. Waterman, though favoring their use 
under certain conditions, points out that a text 


* Charlotte D. Davis, op. cit., p. 38; Harry E. Houtz. 
“Teachers Can Evaluate and Select Textbooks.” Ele- 
mentary School Journal 56: 254; February 1956. 
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might achieve the highest score and yet be com- 
pletely inadequate in one major aspect.?* Spal- 
ding says the score card formula is 

over mechanized and substitutes analysis of parts for 
understanding of the whole. The score-card theory assumes 
that a good text can be chosen by examining texts, It 


gives little more than lip service to the ultimate criterion, 
the extent to which the text contributes to the education 


of the student.” 


FREEDOM TO CHOOSE 


It may be more economical to have all the 
tenth-grade teachers in a given school use the 
same textbook. If there are several schools in a 
system the saving may be even greater. Some 
states have cut expenses by a system of state-wide 
adoption of a single text, or a statewide list of 
“approved” texts. By the same reasoning the costs 
of textbooks could be greatly reduced by having 
only one publisher and a single text for each 
subject and grade level throughout the nation. 
Such an extreme emphasis on economy, however, 
stifles all individual initiative and results in a 
rigid, authoritarian curriculum. 

The present writers believe’ that in the case of 
experienced and well prepared teachers the 
choosing of a textbook can well be an individual 
matter. The best textbook for teacher “A” may 
not be the best for teacher “B.” Because many 
teachers are inexperienced and some must teach 
social studies although their major preparation 
is in other fields, the solution may be a com- 
mittee-chosen text and individually-chosen sup- 
plementary materials. A somevhat comparable 


*Ivan R. Waterman, op. cit., 270. 
* Willard B. Spalding, op. cit., ». 177. 


attitude toward group selection has been ad- 
mirably set forth by Spalding: 


The arguments against selection by the individual 
teacher derive from a false search for unity, the need for 
saving money through large purchases and consequently 
lower production costs, misunderstanding of the nature 
of the hierarchial structure of a school system, and the 
desire of publishers to sell as many books as possibile with 
as few calls by salesmen as possible. None of these has 
any real educational basis.* 


If school- or system-wide adoptions are to be 
made, we therefore advocate that textbook selec- 
tion committees function on a year-round basis, 
and work closely with curriculum committees. 
Furthermore, the membership should rotate so 
that the largest possible number of teachers will 
gain the experience of analyzing and evaluating 
textbooks. Such committees should be made up 
largely of classroom teachers. In any event, we 
emphasize that a single book is never the best 
answer. Supplementary books for the bright, 
easier books for the non-readers, a variety of ma- 
terials to illuminate certain areas—these are es- 
sentials. 

As long as social studies teachers make ex- 
tensive use of a textbook, the basis on which such 
books are selected will remain crucial. Further- 
more, the worth of any evaluation will be pro- 
portionate to the time spent, to the training and 
experience and the breadth of interest of the in- 
dividuals participating in the textbook selection. 
Thus the ability to analyze and critically evalu- 
ate a textbook must be an important part of the 
equipment of a well prepared teacher of the 
social studies. 


* Tbid., p. 173. 





In preparation for a Conference on Unemployed, Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas held in 
May, 1961, a few special studies were conducted in slum areas of large cities to find out what the 
facts really were with respect to the unemployment of youth in slum neighborhoods. In a slum sec- 
tion composed almost entirely of Negroes in one of our largest cities the following situation was 
found: A total of 59 percent of the male youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one were out 
of school and unemployed. They were roaming the streets. Of the boys who graduated from high 
school 48 percent were unemployed in contrast to 63 percent of the boys who had dropped out of 
school. ... 

An even worse state of affairs was found in another special study in a different city. In a slum 
area of 125,000 people, mostly Negro, a sampling of the youth population showed that roughly 70 
percent of the boys and girls ages sixteen to twenty-one were out of school and unemployed. When 
one considers that the total population in this district is equal to that of a good-sized independent 
city, the magnitude of the problem is appalling and the challenge to our society is clear. From James 


B. Conant, Slums and Suburbs, p. 33-34. 





Existentialism and History 


Nancy Gayer 








Man, THE EXISTENT 

HA‘ is history? Why study it; why, 

inderd, write it? The answer seems 

obvious, as obvious as the question 
seems absurd. History is a structured report of 
events within elapsed time, the type of structure 
being imposed by the historian himself. To a 
carefree child history consists of the gala events 
he has known, his birthdays, holidays, trips; his 
harassed mother, however, may well view the 
same time span in different perspective. 

Each discipline varies in its demand, abstract- 
ing from the totality of events those particular 
ones which are useful to it, calling the result 
“History.” The biologist records a far different 
history than the political economist or the 
philosopher. Philosophers, too, view history in 
their own characteristic ways. The neo-scholastic 
feels a continuity with the past and considers 
the great and enduring ideas which have accumu- 
lated through the ages as wisdom. He looks to 
history as a source of direction for the future. 
The pragmatist appreciates the past, also, but 
he is less apt to let it dominate the future. He 
uses the past as findings for new hypotheses, 
rather than as a revelation of truth. The past 
is less binding, as well as less inspirational, to 
the pragmatist than it is to the neo-scholastic. 

But these are merely introductory remarks to 
the central problem of this paper, which is to 
relate the ontological and epistemological theory 
known as existentialism to history in such a way 
as to attempt to answer the questions: (1) How 
does the existentialist view history? and (2) What 
are the implications of existentialism for the 
teaching of histwry? 

There are difficulties at the onset with the 
shapelessness of the term, existentialism. Exis- 
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tentialism denies essence’ as the primal fact, in- 
sists instead that existence comes first, that exist- 
ence resides only in the realm of the individual's 
subjectivity, and that this pre-existing person 
defines his own essences, including himself as an 
essence to others. By virtue of the kind of dis- 
tinctions it makes, then, existentialism is some- 
what maligned by being called existentialism, or 
anything else suggesting it is a system of ideas or 
essences, for such suggests the primacy of the idea 
over the act of existing. For consistency’s sake, it 
would be better that this particular mode of 
thought be nameless and undefined, or, at the 
very least, not referred to by a noun suggesting it 
is an entity! 

Thus, it is quite true that one can hardly find 
a philosopher who will admit to being an existen- 
tialist. With the exception of Sartre and his 
group, those who are termed existentialists by 
students of the movement refuse the appelation.* 
Still, in spite of their difidence toward the name 
and considerable differences in life styles, certain 
thinkers are called existentialists because of their 
agreement on basic philosophic ideas. 

To them—to Gabriel Marcel, a Catholic by 
conversion; Martin Heidegger, an atheist and 
one-time Nazi collaborator; Martin Buber, Tal- 
mud scholar and advocate for the Hebrew God 


‘Essence is what the existentialists commonly think of 
as things, as the attributes of Being, as meanings and 
values. 

Even the philosopher closest to Sartre, Simone de 
Beauvoir, has called her book The Ethics of Ambiguity 
(1), rather than The Ethics of Existentialism (although 
she does describe herself as an existentialist elsewhere), 
whereas that other noted French existentialist, Marcel, 
says, if he is to be called anything at all, he should be 
called a “Neo-Socratist.” Jaspers speaks of “Existence Phi- 
losophy,” Buber of “Sacramental Existence,” and Heideg- 
ger, setting himself against Jaspers, uses only the adjective 
“Existential.” Kierkegaard, of course, called himself a 
Christian. 

* Wahl (25-27) states that Heidegger followed the lead 
of Nazi chieftains at the time of the formation and early 
triumphs of Nazism. It is a matter of record that Heideg- 
ger accepted the post of rector of Freiburg University from 
the Nazis. Professor Ewing, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, in a personal conversation with the pres- 
ent writer, reports that Heidegger broke with the Nazis 


after a year or two, although remaining in Germany. 
| 
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of his forefathers; Kar] Jaspers, religious human- 
ist; Jean-Paul Sartre, anti-religious humanist; 
and the late Sgren Kierkegaard, whose dramatic 
turning to an intensely personal Christianity in 
the early nineteenth century serves as a con- 
venient starting point for the movement—think- 
ing is individual and specific. Truth is not to be 
found in abstractions. Collectives are despised. 
The only reality is the individual’s perception of 
nothingness as he thrusts himself out of all-en- 
compassing Being and defines the only values 
which can have actual value, the values he 
creates for himself. There are no pre-existing 
values or absolutes for the existentialist.‘ 

The existential thinker is opposed to deter- 
minism. Man’s destiny is chosen by himself, not 
ordained by the supernatural, nor the outcome 
of an inexorable operation of cause and effect. 
Man is free to choose his path. He has freedom 
of will. But the existentialist adds quickly, man 
is also situational. He is born at a particular 
time and place. His freedom is limited by his 
actual situation, although within that limita- 
tion he has freedom of choice. A man may be a 
slave, without privilege of choosing to be free or 
opportunity to revolt, but within his slavery he 
may still make decisions of his own. When he 
makes them himself, according to his own values 
and in full recognition that he is fully respon- 
sible for himself, he is authentic, he is realizing 
his manhood, although still a slave. 

Thus, history means something far different 
to the existentialist than to the sociologist or 
psychologist. There being no determinism, his- 
torical events are not inevitable; they are con- 
tingent. Man cannot blame his adult transgres- 
sions on a traumatic childhood. He writes his own 
history. It is not “God,” not “enviroment,” not 
“forces,” not “men,” but man—man choosing his 
way among the bona fide alternatives open to 
him. This is not to outlaw cause and effect re- 
lationships, but to modify the concept of ab- 
solute necessity. Once an action is performed, it 
has repercussions, but these repercussions do not 
commandeer all of the future. There is room for 
choice. Choice is free and deliberate. It is en- 


*It is to be noted, however, that freedom is brought 
into the existentialist axiology as a supreme value. It is 
somewhat startling to the student of existentialism to 
first be appraised, as with Sartre, that the universe is 
absurd—there are no built-in meanings, purposes, or 
values—and then to discover that because “man is con- 
demned to be free,” because he must make choices in the 
midst of this no-pre-existing values absurdity—freedom has 
somehow been metamorphosed into a universal good. 
O'Neill discusses this inconsistency (23). 


cumbered by the restrictions of situation, but it 
has room to operate. Even a condemned man can 
choose to die on his feet bravely, or cringing on 
his knees. Bound to a chair as he might be, he 
is still free to meet his fate with equanimity, 
hostility, or terror. Man’s choice can be com- 
pared and contrasted to the cast of a die. The die 
turns up a number which cannot be predicted in 
advance, but that number can only be from one 
to six. The number cannot be nine or ten. Man’s 
actions may be likened to the casting of a die, 
but the result is determined, unlike the fall of 
the die, by choice, not by chance. There are 
various possibilities as to the outcome, and 
choice determines what the outcome is. Yet the 
range of man’s choices, like the die, is also lim- 
ited by circumstances beyond his control. The 
important thing is that there is always scope for 
a degree of free will. ~ 

The conception of history of the existentialist, 
then, is particularly antithetical to that of the 
dialectical materialist.° The existential thinker 
does not subscribe to the inevitability of any fu- 
ture event, and particularly not to one brought 
into being by the “masses.” There are no masses 
to him, only individuals—individuals acting in 
concert, jointly, in community; individuals shar- 
ing goals, but never losing their own identity in 
a mass entity. 

History is never of essences; it cannot con- 
sist of abstractions. The characteristic phe- 
nomenology of existentialism allows reality to be 
only individual concrete events. Thus, history is 
not to be thought of as a process, for that would 
give it a separate existence, apart from the events 
which comprise it. Process suggests a doing some- 
thing to something. There is nothing to history 
but the specific acts themselves, the acts of par- 
ticular people. The true locus of history is what 
man does, not what happens to man. 

All human beings are acutely rooted in time, 
but the existentialists have a special sensitivity 
toward it, an awareness growing out of their em- 
phasis upon the radical contingency of man. At 


r 
* Professor Robert Brackenbury of the University of 
Southern California takes issue with this illustration, ask- 
ing, “If chance is neither determined nor choice, what is 
it?” The existentialist might reply that there is more to 
“truth” than that which is revealed by logical reasoning. 
*See Naville’s debate with Sartre (13-88) and the latter’s 
essay on “Materialism and Revolution” (14-185). Sartre’s 
translator, Bernard Frechtman, states that Sartre attacks 
evolutionary philosophies of history, particularly Marxism, 
because they obscure the fact that man is fully responsi- 

ble for his nature and his choices. ' 
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any moment the existent can be wiped out, dis- 
‘patched to the nothingness from whence he 
came. So, existentialism stresses immediacy—the 
present moment is what counts, but even as one 
tries to hold the present fast, it becomes the past. 
Thus, the past is an extension of the present, a 
backward extension, to be sure, but it has a 
special, precious value. Since the present is all 
one can have, the future being problematic, one 
needs to make the present count. History, then, 
is the record of one’s efforts to turn mere being 
into live existence; that is, to live authentically. 

Militarists look to history for battles and 
truces, diplomats for meetings and treaties. What 
does the existentialist seek in history? He looks 
for the confirmation of his belief that man has 
freedom, no matter how lacking he may be in 
liberty, that man makes his own choices in spite 
of the pressures for conformity, that man creates 
his own destiny out of the raw material of exist- 
ence. The existentialist looks for crucial mo- 
ments in the past when the unexpected hap- 
pened. He looks for signs that individual men 
have been able to free themselves from their his- 
torical context and determine subsequent events. 
He looks for the affirmation that this earth- 
bound, mortal, vulnerable creature, man, born 
into a world that has no intrinsic meaning o1 
purpose, is the creator, rather than the victim of 
history. 

THE UNENCUMBERED FUTURE 

The implication to be derived from existen- 
tialism is that society must create an open fu- 
ture, where individuals will have maximum free- 
dom to define «nd satisfy their own values. 
Teaching should avoid indoctrination of what is 
held to be good, right, or beautiful. Education 
should not be used to instill imperatives for par- 
ticular kinds of action.’ Practice should be given 
to the student in making his own values and be- 
having authenticlly, according to his stage of 
maturity. 

‘In “Our Educational Emphases in Primitive Per 
spective” (21-72), Margaret Mead says, “. . . the idea is a 
bold and beautiful one, an essentially democratic and 
American idea. Inste;d of attempting to bind and limit 
the future and to compromise the inhabitants of the next 
century by a long process of indoctrination which will 
make them unable to follow any path but that which we 
have laid down, it suggests that we devise and practice 
a system of education which sets the future free. We 
must concentrate upon teaching our children to walk so 
steadily that we need not hew to straight and narrow 
paths for them but can trust them to make new paths 
through difficulties we never encountered to a future of 
which we have no inkling today.” However, it is not to 
be inferred from this passage that Mead is an exis- 
tentialist. 
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What does such an interpretation of education 
imply for the study of history? Would the exis- 
tentialist abandon history because history has 
been used to propagate the tried and true, but, 
nevertheless, confining values of our culture? 
Not at all! True histcricity is not constricting; 
it is enlarging. 

“Light, more light!” a philosopher once cried. 
History sheds fully as much light as any provided 
by the Bunsen burners and atomic reactors of 
the laboratories. Teach history, the existential- 
ists would say, but teach it as a record of man’s 
deeds, not as a chronicle of an implicit process 
or a prediction of inevitable occurrences. Teach 
history, the more of it the better, for its study 
will help our young form their own values, but 
beware of representing your abstractions and 
generalizations as more real than the events 
which went into their construction. And, finally, 
the existentialists would go on to say, since his- 
tory is necessarily structured by the historian 
in one way or another, structure it to show the 
truth of man’s contingent existence, the essential 
nature of man’s freedom, and the achievements 
of men who remained unintimidated by other 
men and things. In sum, history should be taught 
in the schools to illuminate and to implement 
the existential doctrine of freedom, in order to 
provide a method’ for achieving and maintaining 


a truly open future for mankind. 


*Since man is situational, it is presumed that other 
provisions will also be necessary. 
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Research Needs in Social Studies 
Education 


Richard E. Gross 








LTHOUGH much more remains to be 
known than we now know about the 
teaching of the social studies, it is an 

outright error to claim, as has been commonly 
held even among those conversant with research 
developments, “that there is very little research 
and even much less that holds any pertinence in 
the field of social studies education.” Several re- 
cent publications and studies of research in the 
social studies reveal a respectable amount of use- 
ful research in this emerging field over the past 
35 years. Since 1934, for example, doctoral theses 
in social studies education have maintained a 
healthy average of about 5 percent of the total 
number of dissertations in education produced 
each year, although there has been some decline 
in this figure in the most recent period. A sum- 
mation of more recent research appears in the 
1960 edition of the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. Jonathon C. McLendon has summa- 
rized for the National Education Association re- 
search that holds implications for the teacher of 
the social studies.? Walter E. McPhie has gath- 
ered valuable information about more than 350 
doctoral dissertations completed in social studies 
education over the past 25 years, and the report 
of some of his findings, which appeared in the 
December 1960 issue of Social Education, points 
up certain of the real difficulties besieging the 
field.* 

The above publications are not cited to dis- 
count the need for improving research in the 
social studies. We need, for example, agreement 
upon a definition of just what “research” is in 
our field and upon what should thereby be dig- 
nified by the designation “research.” James H. 
King has discussed some of these problems in the 








Dr. Gross, an Associate Professor of Education at 
Stanford University in Stanford, California, has re- 
ceived a Fulbright Teacher-Lecturership award in the 
United Kingdom for 1961-62. He will visit a number 
of teacher-training institutions in Great Britain, but 
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production of studies that are experimentally 
sound.* Our purpose, however, is not to discuss 
the quality of research, but, rather, the classifica- 
tion and use, as well as the mere gathering, of 
the research that is available. 

The previously mentioned reports are based 
primarily upon doctoral dissertations and publi- 
cations drawn therefrom. These reportorial sum- 
marizations only sample other valuable sources. 
The many Master’s studies available are largely 
overlooked. Independent post-doctoral research, 
valuable action-research conducted by teachers, 
and the mounting number of valuable studies 
being carried out at the local and state level by 
school systems and professional organizations are 
often missed. Neither are we making the most of 
developments in the social sciences.’ Nor should 
we overlook research in other areas, such as ele- 
mentary education or the curricular studies that 
cut across a number of fields or grade levels. 
Findings in these studies are not commonly clas- 
sified or identified so that significant portions will 
be brought to the attention of social studies edu- 
cators. A massive job it would be, but the En- 
cyclopedia of Educational Research, for example, 
would be all the more valuable if extended cross- 
references could be made within specific articles 
(i.e., Under “core” we would find identified as 
a group those studies holding particular impli- 
cations for the social studies.), and a much more 

?Richard E. Gross and William V. Badger. ‘Social 
Studies.” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, (Edited 
by C. W. Harris.) Third Edition. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1960. p. 1296-1319. 

* Jonathon C. McLendon. What Research Says to the 
Teacher: Teaching the Social Studies. ‘“‘What Research 
Says” series, No. 20. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1960. 33 p. 

* Walter E. McPhie. “Factors Affecting the Value of 
Dissertations.” Social Education 24: 375; December 1960. 

‘James H. King. “A Critical Analysis of Experimental 
Doctoral Research in Teaching Secondary School Social 
Studies 1941-1957. (Doctoral Thesis, University of Colo- 
rado, 1959.) 

* See, for example: Roy A. Price, editor. New Viewpoints 
in the Social Sciences. Twenty-eighth Yearbook, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Council for the Social Studies, a 
department of the National Education Association, 1958. 


X + 251 p. 
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complete cross-referenced index could be sup- 
plied. A study in reading may well hold im- 
portant meaning for the social studies, but the 
chances are that it may only be stumbled upon 
by going through an entire bibliography or an 
article devoted to research on reading. 

It is possible to continue to list further sources 
of research that can contribute to the improve- 
ment of the social studies. The dilemma is, how- 
ever, that the bulk of reports and studies are 
not being channeled into the stream of social 
studies curriculum and instruction. McPhie 
found the tragic fact that less than one-third of 
the dissertations were ever followed up by their 
authors with a single article, chapter, or book! 
This writer urges his own doctoral students to 
produce at least one such manuscript; perhaps 
publication arrangements for such papers should 
be a prerequisite for awarding the degree. It is 
recognized that many factors tend to block new 
grantees of the doctorate from publicizing their 
findings; but this is a contribution they owe to 
their profession. Editors of our journals generally 
agree that they would like to publish more per- 
tinent research-oriented articles, and they report 
no glut of such manuscripts. 

Our thesis is that we must find ways to gather 
from the multiple sources suggested previously 
the extensive amount of information that has 
been amassed piecemeal and that may well pro- 
vide sound bases for certain striking and signifi- 
cant advances in the field of the social studies. 
If we could marshal, categorize, synthesize, and 
assess what is right now available, we could pro- 
vide an essential first step in the overdue move- 
ment to revicw our position, to identify crucial 
gaps, and to assign priority to steps that should 
be taken to improve the teaching of the social 
studies. 

Too many leaders in social studies education 
have failed :o address themselves to this prime 
concern. It is true that many are overburdened 
with campus or office duties, but surely a prob- 
lem as important as this one should command at 
least a part of the time and energy of even the 
busiest educator. The National Council for the 
Social Studies has provided some direction here, 
but nowhere near enough. The job of collecting 
and organizing the research is so large and com- 
plex, even international in scope (Foreign studies, 
though limited, are almost completely neglected 
in American publications in this field), that the 
NCSS does not at present have the resources or 
the proper committee structure to successfully 
meet this need. No arm-chair national corre- 
spondence committee can provide the answers; 
only a grand-scale attack will suffice to enable 
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us to move beyond value judgments and tradi- 
tional approaches in renovating the social studies. 
And the dilemma we are discussing is just one 
early aspect of such an assessment. 

Meanwhile we limp along. There is almost no 
inter-university, inter-system, or inter-organiza- 
tional planning of research in our field. Not all 
universities cooperate in the micro-filming of 
their studies and theses, and some make it most 
inconvenient for scholars to gain the gist of the 
dissertations that are completed under their 
jurisdiction. Most building-level action research 
is never reported. Significant studies carried out 
by local systems are usually not publicized be- 
yond a mimeographed report given very limited 
circulation. Certainly, in this area, the great 
horror of doctoral students—of finding one’s own 
nearly completed study duplicated by someone 
else or negated by one’s failure to uncover im- 
portant previous related research—must loom as 
a continuing threat. Individuals or groups con- 
cerned with initiating social studies research 
projects are really limited in terms of being able 
to turn to any truly comprehensive survey of 
sim/ar studies. 

Recently the Research Committee of the Na- 
ticaal Council for the Social Studies instituted a 
movement to gather reports of social studies ex- 
perimentation conducted throughout the nation 
and to begin to maintain a file on such activities. 
It presented an interesting initial report at the 
1960 annual meeting.® 

Other examples of steps that need to be taken 
can be suggested. The Review of Educational Re- 
search should be prevailed upon to reinstitute 
its triennial reviews of experimentation in social 
studies education. Research instituted at Stan- 
ford, Harvard, Syracuse, The University of Cali- 
fornia, and several other institutions, on identify- 
ing fundamental generalizations from the social 
science disciplines and other sources that can 
serve as a base for a new social studies curriculum 
should have increased support and could well be 
coordinated. The efforts of Ralph Ojemann of 
the Child Welfare Research Station at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa merit national cooperation and 
increased financing. Ojemann has originated a 
movement to draw scholars from the disciplines 
into cooperation with educators and publishers 
for developing reviews of the significant research 
existing in the social sciences related to topics 


(Concluded on page 404) 


*Mimeographed and untitled, the report lists recent 
post-doctoral research, numbers of recent dissertations, and 
the major schools carrying on research in social studies 
education. 





The Textbook and Skill Development 
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NSTRUCTION in school involves a large 

amount of reading. Quite often lack of 

success on the part of the student is the 
result not of laziness but of inadequate develop- 
ment of reading and study skills. There are, for 
example, many pupils who do poorly in their 
history courses. We tend to characterize them as 
poor historians, or as poor students. They prob- 
ably are simply poor readers. Reading involves 
several skills, and to the extent that an individ- 
ual has not mastered these skills he has difficulty 
in reading, hence difficulty in class work. 

In view of the fact that the textbook is the 
most commonly available teaching tool, use 
should be made of it in skill development. The 
textbook is employed to a great extent, but us- 
ually for the acquisition of factual information. 
It is widely treated as a watered-down encyclo- 
pedia, as a compilation of data. That publishers 
do not intend it as such is made evident by the 
nearly universal inclusion of activities at the 
end of chapters and sections, the widespread use 
of learning aids in the form of time lines and 
graphs, and the obvious concern with the learner 
as revealed by the inclusion of introductions and 
summaries written to the student. What proce- 
dures, then, can be suggested for teachers who 
wish to maximize the value of the ubiquitous text- 
book? A series of steps is here suggested. 

First, select one skill to be developed.1 This 
may appear so obvious as to be unworthy of men- 
tion, but the fact is that many assignments for 
skill development unwittingly ask the student 
to master several skills at once. For example: 
“Outline Chapter Four by listing the most im- 
portant ideas of each paragraph. Then in one 
paragraph summarize what appears in your out- 
line.” This is fine if the student knows how to 
select main ideas, develop an outline, and write 
a summary. If the student receives a low grade 
on the assignment, the teacher can examine 
his paper for weaknesses, and after determining 
them, work on them individually. Giving the 








The author of this article, formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Social Studies at Colorado State College in 
Greeley, is mow serving as Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of ‘Coledo. 
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student the identical assignment for the next 
chapter will not overcome these weaknesses. This 
is only practice, and practice should not precede 
the development of a skill. That fellow who is 
always on the golf course but never breaks 100 
exemplifies what happens when this principle is 
violated. How to avoid this brings us to the next 
steps. 

Second, start at the beginning; and third, in- 
crease the difficulty as mastery is achieved. It 
takes only a few judiciously selected questions to 
indicate at which skills the student is not adept. 
If, for example, it is determined that the student 
is unable to select the main thought of a para- 
graph, nothing is gained by having him write out 
the main thought in each of the next ten para- 
graphs. First he can be given some sentences and 
asked the “who-what-when-where-why” questions 
that indicate whether he can comprehend the 
main thought of a sentence. If success is achieved 
here, the same type of questions can be used for 
paragraphs. Then for an assignment the teacher 
can give the student in multiple-choice form 
options of a subject and a verb. The student’s 
task is to select from among the options the 
subject and the verb that best tells the who, 
what, when, where, or why of each paragraph. 
After assigning a few paragraphs this way the 
teacher can then present options consisting of 
complete sentences. This should be followed by a 
completion-type assignment in which the student 
is given only the subject of the sentence which 
when completed will express the main idea.? 
Only after the student has performed satisfac- 
torily on these steps does he get the assignment 
in which he writes “from scratch.” In this man- 
ner we avoid questions which involve only prac- 
tice until after there is some development of a 
skill. 

Fourth, recognizing that our purpose is the 
development of a particular skill, avoid emphasis 
on lesson scores. When lessons such as have been 
discussed above are graded, it should be for the 
purpose of indicating the growth and improve- 


‘For a partial list of skills, see David Z. Tavel, Develop- 
ing Reading and Study Skills in the Social Studies: A 
Guide to Lesson Construction. Denver, Colorado: Lynn 
Press, 1960. p. 2. 

* [bid., p. 8, 15. 
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ment made by the student. If we have pupils 
concentrating on the extrinsic grade, théy are not 
concentrating on the mastery of a skill. One of 
the factors contributing to the lack of develop- 
ment of reading skills has been the tendency of 
teachers to ask examination questions of such a 
nature that the student develops poor reading 
habits in preparing for his tests. He gets ques- 
tions on trivia, and so he reads for trivia. He 
amasses a storehouse of details through the 
painstaking and slow process of reading every 
word, a procedure which actually makes it diff- 
cult for him to read, i.e., get the meaning in- 
tended by the author. The teacher desiring a 
readily available indicator—as grades presumably 
are—of a student’s progress can develop a set 
of assignments for each chapter. Each set con- 
sists of groups of questions at each level of diffi- 
culty. Returning to the example given above, an 
assignment might consist of multiple choice items 
composed of complete sentences from which the 
student selects the one which best expresses the 
main idea of each paragraph (or section of a 
chapter). Another assignment provides the stu- 
dent with the subject of a sentence, which sen- 
tence when completed will express the main 
idea. For a given chapter a student gets only one 
type of assignment. When he masters that a1 
ticular level he then gets a more difhcult or cofn- 
plex assignment for the next chapter. The teacher 
can thus tell the extent of student progress simply 
by seeing which type of assignment the student 
is working on. Needless to say, this procedure 
also contributes to a consideration of individual 
differences. 


Fifth, on an individual basis avoid being satis- 
fied with less than the student can do. If les- 
sons are adapted to the level of maturity of the 
student, the latter can do a 100 percent job. It 
may be open to debate as to whether there are 
degrees of mastery, or it is a ““you-have-it-or-you- 
don’t” affair. It is, however, generally agreed 
upon that students cannot think critically and 
reflectively without having mastered more basic 
skills. Thus, at any given level of difficulty in 
skill development, the teacher should not be 
satisfied with less than a perfect performance by 
a student. It is recognized that some students 
will be unable to master certain levels of abstract 
thinking, but en route to the higher levels of 
mastery each student can get to a particular 
plateau of learning, and at this particular point 
the teacher should settle for nothing less than 100 
percent accomplishment. 

A sixth and final point is in order, even though 
it is not really a procedural step. This discus- 
sion has been concerned with skill development 
through the utilization of a textbook. As as- 
signments are developed it should be kept in 
mind that students are being guided in the 
mastery of skills within the context of a par- 
ticular course. Jumping around in a textbook for 
material to use in a “skill” lesson will result at 
best in mastery for mastery’s sake. Although we 
here have been stressing skill development, the 
content of a course should not be neglected but 
should be used in a manner that will be meaning- 
ful to the student. Most textbooks have not been 
organized haphazardly, and teachers can make the 
most of that fact. 





RESEARCH NEEDS 


(Continued from page 4o2) 


commonly taught in the social studies. These 
summaries can be of great value to writers 
and curriculum workers by providing direction 
for selection and proper emphasis that is so 
badly needed in the field of the social studies. 
Ways need to be found to draw social studies 
educators into closer, continuing contact among 
themselves and also with others whose funda- 
mental research has so much to contribute to the 
improvement of the social studies curriculum and 
the materials and techniques employed in in- 
struction. A major breakthrough here, for ex- 
ample, would be the extension to such individ- 
uals of the facilities of the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences from which 
educationists have been largely barred up to the 
present. 


Much more could be written about needs and 
problems surrounding research in social studies 
education. The purpose of this essay has been to 
stir those who are truly concerned about the 
future of their field. New horizons beckon.’ 
Where shall we turn our attention? All of us must 
make choices in the direction of our efforts; life 
is a continuing series of choices. But if our field 
is to remain significant, purposeful, and timely, 
there is almost no choice for those concerned 
with the future of the social studies. There is, 
rather, a demand that we gather our forces and 
act on these prime research needs. 


* Some of the new trends and tendencies are identified 
in “Emerging Horizons for the Social Studies.” Richard E. 
Gross. Social Education 24: 21-24; January 1960. 
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Guides for Junior High School 


Annotated by Donald Popham 
Long Beach (California) State College 


Social Studies, Grades 7,8, 9—A Guide for Teach- 
ers. New York: New York City Board of Educa- 
tion, 1952. 202 p. 

A guide listing objectives and a course of study for 
the junior high school grades. The local community is 
the theme of the seventh-grade course; U. S. history (as 
usual) for grade eight; and the ninth-grade course deals 
essentially with economic geography. Many suggestions 
are made for socializing classroom learning activities. 
Useful though not unique. 


Social Studies Curriculum Guide—Grades Seven, 
Eight, and Nine. Missouri: Missouri State Board 
of Education, September 1958. 211 p. 

One of a series in the various subject-matter areas of 
the secondary school produced for the Missouri Commis- 
sioner of Education. The usual objectives are listed. 
The seventh-grade material is an historical survey of 
Western Civilization up to 1789. The eighth-grade units 
cover American history from 1789 to the present. Grade 
nine material deals with civics and is divided into four 
sections: Social and Personal Problems; Occupations and 
Vocations; Local, State and National Government; and 
The World Community. Suggested resources and activities 
and a teacher-pupil self-evaluation scale are included. 
The seventh-grade content seems to be the unique feature 
of this guide. 


Pueblo Junior High School Curriculum Guide— 
Language Arts and Social Studies. Los Alamos, 
New Mexico: Los Alamos School Board, 1959. 
(not paged) 

While the subject areas of the language arts and 
social studies are separated, it is suggested in the Guide 
that teachers correlate and combine parts of these areas 
wherever practicable. The core approach is inferred 
rather than proclaimed. The format is patterned after the 
Junior High School Curriculum Guide of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia. 


A Guide for Teaching United States History in 
the Eighth Grade. New Orleans, Louisiana: 
New Orleans Public Schools, Division of Instruc- 
tion, 1959. Curriculum Bulletin No. 26. 34 p. 

Largely the work of selected committees of social 
studies teachers in New Orleans, this guide is divided 
into ten units with a suggested time allotment for each 
unit. Included also are sections on skill development, 
class activities, and the use of various types of audio-visual 
materials. 


Industry as an Economic Institution. Philadel- 
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phia, Pennsylvania: Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Curriculum Office, 1956. 113 p. 

A resource unit in the field of economic geography 
which deals with selected industries that produce and 
distribute goods, Part One is concerned with industries 
in the Delaware River Valley; Part Two with the world. 
Also included are suggested problems and activities, bib- 
liographies, and instructional aids. Junior high school 
level. 


Ohio Supplement to 8B-8A Courses of Studies— 
Social Studies. Cleveland, Ohio: Cleveland Pub- 
lic Schools, September 1958. (not paged) 60 cents. 

A supplementary teaching unit devised to integrate 
geographical, historical and governmental information 
about the state of Ohio with United States history. This 
approach to the study of American history at the eighth- 
grade level may be of interest to school districts else- 
where. 


Social Studies Course Guide, Grades 7-8-9. Bloom- 
field, New Jersey: Bloomfield Public Schools, 
1959. 48 p. 

The seventh-grade course is a regional geographic 
study of the world. The material for the eighth grade is 
based on the problems approach to the study of U. S. 
history, The ninth-grade course is a history of the western 
world. 


School as a Social Institution and Home and Fam- 
ily as a Social Institution. Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania: Philadelphia Public Schools, 1959. 
116 p. 

A resource unit of sociological content prepared for 
use in the first term of the seventh grade. It contains 
a subject outline, ‘ists of problems and activities, and 
a summary of understandings. 


Job Relations. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, 1958. Curriculum Bulletin No. 12. 


127 p. 

A ninth-grade course of study prepared by a com- 
mittee of administrators, counselors and teachers who 
have taught Job Relations in Cincinnati, The course is 
designed for pupils who will terminate formal education 
short of high school graduation. There are three teach- 
ing units in this bulletin: (1) The Pupil Looks at Him- 
self as a Future Worker; (2) The Pupil Surveys the 
World of Work; (3) The Pupil Surveys the Various 
Aspects of a Job. 
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Social Studies Curriculum Bulletin No. 10— 
Grades 7 and 8. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1958. 256 p. $4.00. 

A teaching guide for a two-year course of study of 
the history, yeography, and government of the United 
States and the state of Ohio, including the community 
of Cincinnati, A conscientious attempt is made to cor- 
relate geograyhy with history and government at na- 
tional, state ayd local levels. 


Geography Centered Social Studies. Volume II. 
Outline for Teachers of Social Studies in Grade 
VII. Baltimore, Maryland: Maryland Depart- 
ment of Edycation, September 1958. 192 p. 

The unit oy cartography contains carefully worked- 
out material o» map interpretation. The other unit in 
this volume is 4 regional geographic survey of the United 
States. More geographic material of this kind is needed 
for the junior high grades. 


Citizenship hducation—A Tentative Guide for 
Teachers—Gride 7. Nassau County, New York: 
Central High School District No. 2, September 
1959. 175 p- $1.00. 

Subtitled “Our Community and State,” this teaching 
guide is a compyehensive survey of social institutions and 
of political anc! geographic factors important in any 
study of state and community life. An interesting ex- 
ample of how saviology can be taught at the junior high 


school level. 
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Citizenship Education—A Tentative Guide for 
Teachers—Grade 8. Nassau County, New York: 
Central High School District No. 2, September 


1959. 186 p. $1.00. 

In the attempt to integrate geography and history, 
geography comes in a poor second. The topic is the 
United States. Objectives are listed but not implemented 
in the content sections. There is nothing that is new or 
unique about this one. 


Social Studies, Grades 7, 8, 9—A Guide for Teach- 
ers. New York: New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, 1952. 202 p. 

The social studies curriculum for the junior high 
school grades in New York City as listed in this guide is 
as follows: Grade 7, study of the community; Grade 8, 
U. S. history; Grade 9g, economic geography. Many prac- 
tical suggestions are made for socializing classroom pro 
cedures. 


People and Products. A Social Studies Unit for 
Grade Seven. Ventura, California: Ventura 
County Board of Education, 1956. (not paged) 


A seventh-grade resource unit in economic geography. 
The products and world regions listed for study are: 
petroleum, Arabia; cotton, India; rubber, Indonesia; fish, 
Japan; corn, Philippines; rice, Thailand; coal, British 
Isles; lumber, Finland; wheat, France; iron, Germany; 
dairy products, the Dutch countries, The importance of 
world trade is heavily emphasized. 


World Geography 


Annotated by Jean D. Grambs 
University of Maryland 


Citizenship Education: World Geography. Se- 
wanhaka, Nassau County, New York: Central 
High School District No. 2, 1959. 328 p. $1. 

A broad definition of geography underlies the con- 
tent and organiza;ion of this course of study. It begins 
with a consideration of our shrinking world in order to 
develop the conce;t of interdependence, proceeds through 
a discussion of world population and the races of man- 
kind, the rise of ationalism, to a regional study which 
includes not only place geography, but considerations of 
the historical, po)jtical, and cultural aspects of the area. 
Che final two units (of a total of 14) are devoted to 
study of the Ame)ican economy and consumer education. 

For each unit »f study there are detailed outlines of 
content, terms an| names students will meet, a bibliog- 
raphy of additio),al readings, sources for further ma- 
terial, and lists «f films and filmstrips. No source is 
given for the visy,l aids, but running time is indicated 
for the films. A ,umber of activities are suggested for 
each unit. 

rhe strength o; this guide is in the extensive preseii- 
tation of facts in y}:e content outline. However, one won- 
ders how to use jlie facts outlined under Western Ger- 
many since there js no specific indication of the extent 
to which these fa :ts do or do not also describe East 
Germany. 


World Geography. Houston, Texas: Houston 


Independent School District, 1959. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 5g CBM54. 155 p. 

A course of study for eighth grade is outlined in 
this guide. Essentially, this is a rapid survey of the 
world with two to eleven days devoted to each area, 
region, or continent. The material is presented in three- 
column form; one column giving a content outline, the 
second listing activities and assignments for students, 
and the third giving materials and text assignments for 
student study. 

Teachers will find the approach outlined quite tra- 
ditional with primary emphasis on physical and place 
geography. 


World Geography. Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati 
Public Schools, 1958. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
13. 260 p. $3.50. 

This bulletin outlines a one-year course in world 
geography for Grades g or 10, which consists of eight 
units. An introductory unit presents basic geographic 
concepts. Units II, III, and IV are devoted to major 
geographic problems of the United States and the world. 
[he remaining units are devoted to a systematic and 
comprehensive study of all of the major areas, regions 
and countries of the world. 

Each unit outlines the content to be studied, pro- 

(Concluded on page 409) 





Interests of Elementary School 


Children 


J. D. McAulay 











EVEN HUNDRED and fifteen children, 
grades one to six, in schools situated in 
eastern Pennsylvania were involved in a 

study during the spring of 1960 to determine 
what interests they might have developed allied 
to the social studies. Eighty-five first grade chil- 
dren were involved in the study; 120 from the 
second grade; 113 from the third grade; 152 from 
the fourth grade; 124 from the fifth grade; and 
121 from the sixth grade. It was hoped the study 
might answer the following questions: 


1. Do elementary school children have interests in the 
social studies harmonious with the course of study 
for the social studies in grades one to six? 

. Do interests of elementary school children in the 
social studies vary and change from grade to grade? 

. Is there a special interest in geography or history 
or sociology in a particular grade? 

. Is there a pattern of scope and sequence in the social 
studies interests of elementary school children? 

. Is there a substantial interest and knowledge of the 
current social scene indicated by boys and girls in 
the elementary school? 


The children were asked to give (orally in the 
first and second grades, and in writing in the 
third to sixth grades) the names of five people 
with whom they would like to work in a group. 
Once organized into groups on the basis of this 
selection, they met together for an hour each 
afternoon during the month of May, sitting in 
a circle, either in chairs or on the floor, around 
a large globe. Also in a spot convenient to the 
group was a good-sized wall map.? By means of a 
microphone placed on top of the globe and at- 
tached to a tape recorder under the globe, the 
conversation concerning the social studies in- 
terests of each group was recorded. 








Dr. McAulay, a member of the Advisory Board 
of Social Education and a frequent contributor to 
the journal, is Associate Professor in the Department 
of Elementary Education of the Pennsylvania State 
University. This article is a digest of a study he re- 
cently. conducted. The complete study is available 
in mimeographed form. Readers wishing a copy 
should write directly to the author, enclosing 20 cents 
to cover mailing costs. 
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For grades three through six the following sug- 
gestions were printed on large sheets of butcher 
paper and fastened to the board to serve as a 
guide for the group discussions during the four 
weeks of the study: 


What are some places you would like to visit in’ 

other countries? 

. What are some things you would like to know about 
one country which you would like to visit? 

. Tell about some things you would like to know 
about people who are different from us and whom 
you would like to visit. 

. What are some places you would like to visit in 
your own country, the United States? 

. Talk about times long ago when it would have been 
exciting to be alive. 

. What are some things you would like to know more 

about in the social studies? 


For the first and second grades, the following 
suggestions were printed on the board: 


Talk about people of long ago. 
people who live today. 
people that you like. 


Talk about places in this land. 
places in other lands. 
places that you like. 


At the beginning of the four-week experiment 
the children’s attention and interest span was 
short—-particularly in the first and second grades. 
But during the last week of the experiment the 
full social studies hour was used and often the 
children had to be told, “Our time is up.” Too, 
as the experiment progressed, more and more 
children brought newspaper clippings, magazine 
articles, post cards, souvenirs, and artifacts con- 
cerning the social studies which they wished to 
discuss with the group. 

At the conclusion of the study the tapes of the 
group discussions were analyzed in an attempt 
to determine the social studies interests of ele- 
mentary school children. The importance of a 
particular interest could be determined by the 
number of children who discussed it and the 
amount of time spent on its discussion. A topic 
was not considered a social studies interest of a 


190” Cartocraft Project Slated Outline Globe. 
260” x 44” Slated Outline Map of the World. 
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grade if less than 5 percent of the children in 
that grade took part in its discussion. 
Each tape was analyzed for: 
each major concept or interest seemingly manifested by 
the children in that grade in their discussion group; 
the total number of children who participated in the 
discussion of a particular interest in that grade; 
the number of separate groups for that grade in which 
that interest was discussed; 
the number of classroms for that grade in which that 
interest was discussed; 
the least number of children in a group involved in the 
discussion of that interest; 
the largest number of children in a group involved in 
the discussion of that interest; 
the number of different situations in which the interest 
was discussed. 


An example of the way in which an interest 
might be discussed in different situations was 
found when some (irst graders became concerned 
with a trip to the beach. The discussion centered 
about four different situations. One grew out of 
a child’s account of his trip to the beach the 
previous Sunday. Another grew out of a boat 
trip two children intended to take during the 
summer; another out of an intended fishing trip; 
and a fourth out of one child’s description of 
his swim in the waves. 

The length of time each interest was discussed 
in a group was recorded in seconds by a stop 
watch. The interests were organized under four 
headings: historic, :hose interests which seemingly 
were concerned with the past; geographic, those 
concerned with space, location, and position of 
the earth’s surface; social, those concerned with 
mores, folkways, and the interaction of people; 
and general which included those interests that 
could not be classified under any of the other 
three headings. 

Of the seventeen hours of group discussion, the 
average time spent on social studies was: for 
the first grade, 52.5 minutes; the second grade, 
64.4 minutes; the third grade, 115 minutes; the 
fourth grade 125.1 minutes; the fifth grade 150.2 
minutes; and for the sixth grade 197.3 minutes. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 
There does seem to be a pattern in the social 
studies interests of elementary school children. 
For one thing, it is apparent that children’s 
interests in social phenomena deepen and widen 
as they proceed-through the grades. The number 
of social interests almost doubles from the first 
through to the sixth grade. Sixth-grade children 
spend three times as many minutes as do first- 


graders discussing those interests. Too, social 
studies interests of upper-grade children seem 
to be more easily divided into the general dis- 
ciplines of geography and history. 

Another conclusion reached through this study 
is that the social studies interests of elementary 
school children do not seem to be walled into 
grade areas. Japan is of common interest from 
the first through the sixth grade. First-grade chil- 
dren are interested in why the Japanese sleep on 
fioors. Second graders are interested in how the 
Japanese make silk and in the earthquakes which 
frequently rock the country. Third graders want 
to know how the Japanese people differ from us. 
Fourth graders are interested in the main in- 
dustries of Japan, while fifth and sixth graders 
are anxious to learn of the religious practices, 
the industries, education, government, entertain- 
ment, and military organization of the country. 
Following is a list of social studies interests which 
seem to thread through from grade one to grade 
six: 

1. An ever widening interest in the westward expan- 
sion of the United States. There seems to be a 
continual interest in cowboys and Indians, 

A deepening interest in the War Between the States. 

g. An outgrowth of the last-mentioned interest is the 
awakening of an interest in the status of the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

. A continuing interest in the U.S.S.R., Mainland 
China, and Africa. 

. A growing interest in the beginnings and meaning 
of Communism. 

An increasing awareness of and interest in under- 
privileged peoples, whether they be in Latin 
America or Mainland China. 

. An interest that widens through the grades in trans- 
portation, its past, present, and future. 

. An intense interest in how other peoples are similar 
to and dissimilar to us in dress, religion, housing, 
food, games, etc. 

. A curiosity concerning the background of our social 
institutions—where the flag came from, why we 
are called the United States, etc. 

. A growing interest in the “cold war” differences 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. 


It is difficult to determine a central interest 
in the social studies for each grade, but the re- 
sults of the study would seem to indicate the fol- 
lowing prevailing interests. 

First-grade children are interested in trips or 
journeys to the bizarre and different—a trip to 
the dry lands, the wet lands, the hot lands, the 
cold lands. They are interested in the cowboys 
and Indians of the early plains days. , 

Second-grade children are interested in those 
areas of the earth different from their own im- 
mediate environment—Africa, Japan, the North 
Pole. They are interested in the historical back- 
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ground of national symbols—the Fourth of July, 
the Statue of Liberty, why we have a President. 

Third-grade children are interested in the big 
oceans and big continents of the globe. They are 
interested in the historical background of people, 
the Indians, the soldiers of the Revolutionary 
War, the person who discovered New York. 

Fourth-grade children have broad, but seem- 
ingly genuine, interests in particular areas of 
the earth’s surface—Japan, England, the Congo. 
They are interested in the general social proc- 
esses of these geographic areas—the queen of Eng- 
land, the religion of Japan. 

Fifth-grade children are interested in those 
geographic areas which dominate the current 
news—the Middle East, Russia, China. They are 
concerned with the historical reasons for large 
social problems that appear on the national and 
international scene. 

Sixth-grade children have social studies inter- 
ests similar to fifth graders. However, the inter- 
ests of sixth-grade children are deeper and more 
penetrating. Interest in the poverty of the masses 
in Latin America and in the social differences be- 
tween East and West seems to be dominant. 
Sixth-grade children indicate an interest in ideas, 
their beginning and trends; for example, the be- 
ginnings of communism, the development of the 
cold war. 

It can be concluded, then, that, for the most 
part, the social studies interests of elementary 
school children center about the current prob- 
lems that dominate the local, national, and inter- 
national scene—the problem of the integration 
of the races, of the cold war. 

It would seem that the organization of the 


social studies which structures the interest of 
first-grade children about the family, second- 
grade children to the community and its workers, 
third-grade children to contrasting communities, 
fourth-grade children to a study of the state, 
fifth-grade children to a study of the nation, 
and sixth-grade children to the hemisphere un- 
derestimates the interest and information chil- 
dren have secured from TV, radio, movies, and 
travel. Social studies interests of elementary 
school children appear to be elastic and to move 
from the community to the world scene as easily 
in the first grade as in the sixth. 
WEAKNESSES OF THE STUDY 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to control 
the motivational factors which influenced the 
children’s discussion of their social interests. 

The instruments used to weigh or measure the 
social studies interests of the children were 
clumsy. The importance of an interest was deter- 
mined by the total number of children who dis- 
cussed it and the length of time taken in its 
discussion. 

It was difficult to secure a standardized or con- 
trolled environment for the discussion group. 

The children’s discussions ranged over many 
topics and interests. It was difficult to screen 
out in the examination of the tapes those topics 
and interests which pertained only to the social 
studies. The subjective judgment of the ex- 
aminers was the main criterion used. 

The tape recordings of the students’ discussions 
could have been supplemented by and correlated 
with other media, such as sociodrama and ques- 
tionnaires. 





CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 406) 


vides lists of terms students will meet, suggests many 
interesting activities, and lists books for students and 
teachers with full bibliographical citations provided. A 
list of films, filmstrips, and exhibits has limited useful- 
ness outside the Cincinnati schools since local catalog 
number only is given. 

The strength of this bulletin will be found primarily 
in the first four units and in the suggested activities for 
students and teachers. The unit on the Middle East and 
Africa only refers to North Africa, and is meager in 
sources mentioned. 


The Beginnings of the Space Age. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Nashville City Schools, 1951. 43 p. 
This resource unit for use in tenth-grade geography, 


outlines one of the gray areas in the social studies. Is 
this really science or is it really social studies? Much of 
the content is certainly scientific, but one purpose of 
the unit is to help young people see the social impact 
of scientific discoveries. The unit will serve this purpose if 
teachers stress this point; however, much of the material 
presented in the unit is purely scientific, It is possible 
that this kind of a unit would lend itself admirably to 
“team teaching.” 

Included are extensive bibliographies with full cita- 
tions, and a list of films and filmstrips without the source 
given. These lists, again, are more heavily weighted 
toward the science end. Others using this unit will need 
to find social science material that relates to the particular 
topic. 





Instructors Use of 
Self-Evaluation Procedures 


i 


Ray H. Simpson 








OST college and university teachers of 
social science realize that improvement 
in their instruction would be desir- 

able. Some, as indicated by their out-of-class be- 
havior, do not think the need is great enough to 
justify action designed to produce improvement. 
The behavior of others indicates a serious con- 
cern for instructional improvement accompanied 
by somewhat random stabs at trying to better 
their present teaching procedures. Still others 
who are seriously concerned with the need for 
improvement in teaching periodically take sys- 
tematic steps to diagnosei nstructional strengths 
and weaknesses. This report is concerned with a 
description of some aspects of the use of diag- 
nostic self-evaluation procedures by a sampling 
of social science instructors. 

More specifically, this paper is designed to 
serve the following purposes: 


1. To indicate pyocedures which might prove helpful to 
a social science instructor in making a systematic 
self-evaluation of his instruction. 

2. To suggest procedures which deans of instruction in 
social science and heads of social science departments 
may wish to encourage their staffs to use. 

. To show whic): self-evaluation procedures have been 
used most frequently by a sampling of social science 
instructors. 

To show whi,h self-evaluation procedures a sam- 
pling of socia| science instructors found to be of 
most value. ; 

. To show which self-evaluation procedures a sam- 
pling of social science instructors were most inter- 
ested in trying jor the first time. 

. To indicate how social science teachers compare 
with instructors in other fields in (a) actual use of 
self-evaluation procedures, (b) successful use of such 








The author, a professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, here summarizes the results of a 
study carried on hy a Subcommittee on Improve- 
ment of Instruction of the American Association of 
Colleges of. Teacher Education. “While the basic 
data refer to collegy instructors,” Dr. Simpson writes, 
“my experience as a high school social science in- 
structor leads me ty» believe similar evaluation tools 
can be used with profit by high school teachers.” 
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procedures, and (c) interest in trying new self- 


evaluation procedures. 


The writer, together with other members of 
the Subcommittee on the Improvement of In- 
struction of The American Association of Col- 
leges of Teacher Education,’ prepared a list of 
17 “Teacher Self-Evaluation Procedures.” This 
list is shown in Table I. The following para- 
graphs quoted from a letter sent by the Sub- 
committee to AACTE Institutional Representa- 
tives give a picture of how the information here 
reported was gathered. 


How do your faculty members evaluate their effective- 
ness as teachers? The AACTE has requests from member 
institutions asking for suggestions on kinds of teacher self- 
evaluation approaches which might be used. Your Sub- 
committee on Improvement of Instruction believes the 
accompanying questionnaire will provide data which will 
be of help in answering these requests. 

In an attempt to emphasize and facilitate instructor 
self-evaluation of teaching, your Subcommittee on Im- 
provement of Instruction has developed the attached 
diagnostic tool. It is designed with two purposes in mind: 
(a) to suggest self-evaluation approaches to staff members, 
and (b) to help your Subcommittee on Improvement of 
Instruction to describe current practices. 

If you are interested in using this tool with members 
of your teaching staff, we will supply two copies for 
each of your staff members to complete. We ask that one 
completed copy from each staff member be returned to 
us. We suggest that the other copy be retained by the 
staff member as a reminder of some of the possible 
approaches he might want to try in self-evaluation of his 
teaching. 


A total of 608 social science instructors from 
101 teacher training institutions returned com- 
pleted questionnaires to the AACTE office in 
Washington, D.C. 


A ‘picture of the self-evaluation procedures 
considered in this study and a comprehensive 
summary of some of the responses of the 608 
social science instructors questioned are shown 


*Members of the committee include Harold Hyde, 
Chairman; Paul M. Allen, William E. Engbretson, Carl 
Gross, Truman M. Pierce, Herbert Schueler, and Ray H. 
Simpson. 





SELF-EVALUATION PROCEDURES 


TABLE I 
SELF-EVALUATION PROCEDURES LISTED IN ORDER OF NUMBER OF 608 SocIAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTORS 
Wao Have Usep THem AND Founp THEM VALUABLE 








Used and - 
Procedure "ee ; Found of Success Her ei 
Doubtful Ratio* 


Valuable ee Mis Vales in Trying 





Comparative check on your efficiency using one teaching ap- 313 27 11.6 99 (16%) 
proach v. your efficiency in using another approach 


Voluntary and continuing colleague discussions or seminars 237 ; 132 (22%) 
by instructors of a particular course 


Open-ended, relatively unstructured, written evaluation by 230 : , 107 (18%) 
students 


Visiting in a colleague’s class for the purpose of evaluating ‘ 141 (23%) 
and improving your own classes 


Evaluative questionnaires or checklists constructed by the A 155 (25%) 
teacher to be filled out by your students / 


Published teacher evaluative instruments { : 197 (32%) 


Yearly written recap of own activities and an assessment of e. 118 (19%) 
the strong and weak aspects of such activities 


Planned meetings with colleagues for the purpose of evalua- 1 171 (28%) 
tion of your own and others’ teaching 


Soliciting the help of administrators or supervisors in evaluat- ad 88 (14%) 
ing one’s own teaching 


Systematic search in printed resources for diagnostic tools . 116 (19%) 
and procedures for self-evaluation 


Tape recording or TV recording of regular class sessions and : 213 (35%) 
then feedback analysis on your part 


Comparative ratings by your students on specified dimen- A 133 (22%) 
sions of your instruction v. that of other instructors 


Regular luncheons to discuss evaluations of own and others’ , 117 (19%) 
teaching 


Other action research, in addition to that in No. 1 above, to , 32 (5%) 
test teaching efficiency (Please describe on the back of this 
sheet) 


Student evaluation committee to provide feedback to the . 145 (24%) 
instructor 


Tape recording of an evaluative class session in which strengths : 137 (23%) 
and limitations of classes are analyzed. (This discussion to 
be led by the instructor, by a student, by a panel of stu- 
dents, or by a colleague.) 


Cooperating colleague who near the end of a semester or ; 101 (17%) 
quarter leads a discussion in your class of strong points and 
weak points of the class with you absent 





* Success ratio is determined by dividing the number of successful users by the number who found the procedure to be of “‘doubt- 
ful or no value.” 
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in Table I. In this table the procedures are 
ranked in order of the number of successful 
users. It seems reasonable to assume that those 
procedures with relatively large numbers of 
successful users should be given most careful 
consideration, both by instructors wishing to 
improve their own work and by deans and de- 
partment heads desiring to promote self-improve- 
ment in their teaching staffs. It is interesting to 
note that the first item on the list, “Comparative 
check on your efficiency using one teaching 
approach vs. your efficiency in using another 
approach” has been “used and found valuable” 
by 51 percent of the 608 instructors as opposed 
to only 2 percent for the lowest item on the list. 

Although the number of successful users is one 
indication of the potential value of a particular 
procedure, still another measure can be obtained 
from a comparison of the number of instructors 
who have used a procedure and found it valuable 
with the number who have tried the same pro- 
cedure and found it of doubtful or of no value. 
For example, it can be seen in Table I that 
Item No. 3 had more satisfied users (230) than 
Item No. 4 (191). However, Item No. 3 had 93 
dissatisfied users while Item No. 4 had only 27. 
Hence, Item No. g gets a success rating of 2.5 
(230 + 93) as compared with the relatively high 
rating of 7.1 (191 + 27) for Item No. 4. It would 
seem, therefore, that {tem No. 4 might be a 
“better bet” for tryout than Item No. 3. 

The figures in the last column of Table I indi- 
cate the number of instructors who “might be in- 
terested in trying” each procedure. These figures 
and the comments voluiiteered by the instructors 
indicate clearly the urge to experiment. Appar- 
ently the barrier to experimentation is uncer- 
tainty as to just how to try the specified proce- 
dures. This information should prove helpful 
to department heads who wish to aid instructors 
in improving their systematic self-evaluation. 

Table II compares the 608 sampled social 
studies instructors with instructors in other fields 
in the actual use of and in the desire to use self- 
evaluation procedures. Apparently social studies 
instructors are considerably below average in the 
successful use of the procedures, although they 
are only a little below average in using or being 
willing to use such self-evaluation tools. 

This table seems to rajse more questions than 
it answers. Some of the questions it suggests are 
these: Are instructional fields which are well 
established from a status standpoint less inter- 
ested in using critical self-evaluation than those 
in status-seeking fields? Are instructors in fields 
where there is great use of self-evaluation pro- 
cedures more experimentally minded than those 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF 608 SocIAL SCIENCE INSTRUCTORS WITH 
INSTRUCTORS IN OTHER FIELDS IN THE USE OF AND IN 
THE DesriRE TO UsE SELF-EVALUATION PROCEDURES 








Procedures 
Average 
Instructor 
Might be 
Interested 
in Trying 


Average 
Number of 
Procedures 

Tried 


Success 


Subject Field Ratio 





3.92 
4.1 

93 
.50 


— 


Psychology 
Preprofessional 
Industrial Arts 
Art 

Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Education 

Speech 

Biological Sciences 
Music 

Social Science 
Agriculture 
Commerce 

English 

Physical Sciences 
Foreign Languages 
Mathematics 
Miscellaneous 
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in fields with low ratings? Or are they those with 
least confidence in the efficiency of their teach- 
ing? Are instructors in fields with low ratings 
and individual instructors with little use of self- 
evaluation tools too complacent for their own 
good? Do high-rated subject matter areas 
(Column 2) indicate instructors’ dissatisfaction 
with their own teaching in these areas? Do low 
ratings indicate low regard for or a negative re- 
action toward the whole concept of instructor 
self-evaluation? 

Moreover, do some fields such as psychology 
lend themselves better to the use of self-evalua- 
tion procedures than other fields such as English? 
Or is it the case that English professors put much 
more faith in their intuitive judgments than in- 
structors in areas such as music which have a 
relatively high successful use of tools which sup- 
plement their subjective judgments. It would 
seem from an examination of Table II that in- 
structors in fields with high ratings, such as psy- 
chology, are probably more interested in current 
human behavior and interpersonal relations than 
are instructors in areas, such as physical science, 
with iow ratings. 

Another possible reason for the differing con- 
cerns in various areas for systematic self-evalua- 
tion may lie in differences in the motivational 
structures in different fields. Assuming this may 
be the case, perhaps the value structure in fields 
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with low ratings is such that improvement in 
teaching is perceived as of relatively low im- 
portance by instructors. Perhaps composing, writ- 
ing, or research in the field are given greater 
priority in the value structure common in the 
field. 

There appears to be little doubt that there are 
significant differences between social science and 


some other fields insofar as attitudes toward and. 


use of instructor self-evaluation procedures are‘ 
concerned. The causes of these differences and 
the validity of prevailing attitudes in social sci- 
ence and in other fields would seem to meriteéar- 
ther study. i 

In addition to the 17 procedures whose cur- 
rent and potential values were partially evalu- 
ated in this study, 5,303 instructors from social 
science and other fields suggested a total of 27 
approaches or procedures which they had found 
useful. These additional approaches are listed 
below under five categories: 


1. Instructor’s written assessment of own teaching 
a. Teacher-constructed, self-evaluation check list 
b. Written instructor evaluation after each class 
2. Student achievement in school and out of school 
a. Follow-up of former students in graduate work 
b. Structured test to check achievement against 
objectives 
c. Comparison and analysis of student achieve- 
ment with norms on standardized or teacher- 
made tests 
d. Departmental oral, written, or performance ex- 
amination of students 
3. Work with colleagues 
a. Workshop to construct teacher evaluation in- 
strument 
b. Observation and evaluation of classes by in- 
vited colleague 
c. Questionnaire constructed by faculty committee 
d. Interaction through team or panel teaching 
e. Use of guidance specialist to help analyze 
teacher-student social-emotional climate 
f. Exchange of material with colleagues or in- 
structors in other teacher-training institutions 
4. Adapting from other occupations 
a. Adaptation of evaluative processes from in- 
dustry or non-educational occupations 
5. Use of students 
a. Have non-class member who is an advanced 
student observe and evaluate all class sessions 
b. Informal discussions with small groups and 
individual students 
. Post meeting reaction sheets after each class 
during selected parts of the term 
. Class-constructed evaluation instrument 
. Use of student self-evaluation as one check on 
instructor efficiency 
. Class evaluation of its own progress 
. Eliciting judgments of bright or “reliable” 
students 
. Faculty observations of student reactions 
i. “Keeping ear to the ground” for evidences of 
student reaction 
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j. Have one class session devoted to planning 
for the following year, thereby bringing our 
student-perceived strengths and weaknesses of 
current class 

. Role playing with student assuming role of 
instructor to help the latter assess student per- 
ception of him 

. A different student each day assumes role of 
class evaluator 

. Evaluation instrument prepared by student 
council or university student committee 

. Individual conferences with poor students to 
determine causes of weaknesses 


It may be noted that the original items on the 
questionaire could have been categorized under 
, main headings similar to the five used above. 


SUMMARY 

This study of the self-evaluation approaches 
used by 608 social science instructors leads the 
writer to the following tentative conclusions: 

1. Use of teacher self-evaluation procedures 
among social science instructors is widespread. 

2. All of the 17 tools investigated seem to have 
more successful than unsuccessful users. 

3. A pronounced difference exists in the degree 
of successful use among the various procedures 
(a high success ratio of 13.4 as against a low of 
if): 

4. The most used procedures frequently are 
not the ones with the highest success ratios. 

5. There is a very widespread desire among 
social science instructors to try procedures with 
which they are curently unfamiliar. 

6. Lack of knowledge of how to go about self- 
evaluation is a restraining factor, and this im- 
plies the need for professional study and possible 
guidance from more experienced colleagues. 

7. The use of self-evaluation procedures, their 
successful use, and the urge to try new procedures 
varies widely depending on the subject-matter 
field involved. Although the significance of high 
ratings in the use of self-evaluation is debatable, 
social science rates somewhat below average when 
compared with ratings in other fields. 

8. The number of self-evaluation approaches 
is very large. Seventeen were studied intensively 
here, and an additional 27 were suggested by the 
cooperating instructors. That 44 procedures for 
self-evaluation are available would certainly 
come as a surprise to many college teachers. 

g. Most college instructors are unfamiliar with 
many of the available self-evaluation procedures. 

10. Systematic self-evaluation has excellent 
potential as a major approach for the improve- 
ment of college teaching. More knowledge and 
study are needed in the area, particularly in view 
of the increasing demand for competent college 
and university instructors. 











An Old Favorite Once More Available... 


A HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING 


By HARRY ELMER BARNES 


The only volume in any language which covers the entire development of historical 
writing from the picture-writings of the cave age to the “New History” of James 
Harvey Robinson and his disciples. 

The indispensable text book for courses in historiography and historical method. 
Thoroughly revised throughout, with all bibliographies brought down into 1961. 

“The best introduction to historical method as it should be taught.” 


Opinions of the Original Edition: 


“Within the covers of a not overlong book, Dr. Barnes has compressed the whole story of historical 
writing from its earliest origins to the late James Harvey Robinson. He has done more: he has super- 
added a section on the ‘New History’ which projects the reader into the future and lays upon him 
the heavy responsibility of mastering the social sciences in all their variety if he is to be a worthy 
servitor of Clio.” Donald C. McKay, Harvard University. 

“The most informative and stimulating book, I should think, now available in English.” Carl Lotus 
Becker, American Historical Review. 

“The book is certainly one of the most important, as it is surely the most comprehensive ever written 
on the science, art and history of history. . . . In addition to all this, the last two chapters are the best 
introduction to historical method, as it should be taught rather than it is taught, known to me.” 
Preserved Smith, Cornell University. 

“It is written with candor and courage and reflects a remarkably clear perception of the evolution 
of historical scholarship.” J. W. Caughey, in Pacific Historical Review. 

“It presents the intellectual background of each major period of history, shows the relationship of 
historical literature and writing with their successive epochs, and describes the contributions of the 
major historians of each period. . . . This volume is definitely the greatest contribution that the author 
has made to historical science.” J. H. Landman, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

“In this new volume, in which he maintains the high level of scholarship for which he is distin- 
guished, the author furnishes yet another proof of his amazing energy.” Constantia Maxwell, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

“A history of everything that could possibly be considered historical writing. . . . A reviewer could 
pay no greater compliment than to suggest that the book is not only a history of historical writing; it 
is the ‘new history’ of historiography.” Robert Bierstedt, American Sociological Review. 

“In this encyclopedic yet readable discussion of historical writings, Harry Elmer Barnes has singled 
out the significant historians of all nations and all periods, relating each to the intellectual background 
of his own day and analyzing his significant contributions to knowledge.” Wirt A. Cate, Emory 
University. 

“Brings within convenient compass an encyclopedic account not only of the history of history, but 
also of the functions of history. . . . Should be applauded for that broader concept of history worked 
out along evolutionary lines.” Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Few men in America could have come as near as the author to achieving the difficult task he set 
for himself. He has characterized in a sentence, a paragraph, a page, or by an apt quotation, hundreds 
of historians. He has traced not only the history of historical writing but the history of historical 
scholarship. In addition, he has made it possible through ample bibliographies for the reader to pursue 
the subject further and deeper.” Chester P. Higby, University of Wisconsin. 

“Dr. Barnes will doubtless receive a vast amount of criticism of this book, but the reviewer feels 
that most of it will come from self-indulgent quibblers. It should find its way to every historian’s desk, 
and prospective practitioners should read it carefully. To the layman it should prove both enlightening 
and provocative.” Thomas D. Clark, University of Kentucky. 


Ready in February: Paperback $2.00 


Dept. HB DOVER PUBLICATIONS 
180 Varick Street, New York City 14 











Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 











General Electric Foundation 
Fellowship 

For the third consecutive year, the General 
Electric Foundation Fellowship has announced 
that it will make available 150 all-expense sum- 
mer fellowships for social studies teachers inter- 
ested in graduate work in the field of economics. 
The six-week, graduate-credit programs will be 
conducted by the Economics Departments of 
three universities: Claremont (Claremont, Cali- 
fornia); Purdue (Lafayette, Indiana); and Union 
College (Schenectady, New York). Applications 
will be entertained from secondary school teach- 
ers in public, private, and parochial schools in 
g8 states and the District of Columbia. Each 
fellowship provides for tuition and fees, board 
and room, and round-trip transportation costs. 

The program is set up on a regional basis as 
indicated below, and teachers wishing further 
information about the program should write to 
the university accepting applications from their 
particular state: 

Claremont: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. 

Purdue:. Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 

Union: Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 


Puget Sound 


At the fall dinner meeting of the Puget 
Sound Council for the Social Studies, Gordon C. 
Lee, newly appointed Dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Washington, was the 
guest speaker. 

In addition to Dr. Lee’s address, a report of 
the Puget Sound Council’s Committee on 


Teacher Education and Certification was pre- 
sented. 

For the Council’s December 7 meeting, Lou 
Reis, Coordinator of the Social Studies, Lan- 
guage Arts and Accelerated Program for High- 
line Schools, is planning a Coffee Hour to be held 
at Cascade Junior High School. 

On February 15, the Council will hold its 
Winter Conference at Shorecrest High School in 
Shoreline. The principal speaker will be Max 
Savelle, who has just returned from extensive 
travel in Europe. Paul Menig and Peter Sugar, 
who are in charge of the program, have planned 
four section meetings dealing with: a review 
and appraisal of last summer’s special seminar 
for high school history teachers; a panel discus- 
sion of foreign policy; a session on Northwest 
history; and content enrichment in elementary 


school social studies. 
M.O.S. 


Texas 

The Texas Council for the Social Studies 
Ninth Annual Conference, presented in coop- 
eration with the Service Center for Teachers of 
History of the AHA and the University of Texas, 
was held in Austin, June 26-27, at the University. 
The program centered around the theme “Our 
World Since 1945.” 

Franklin Ford of Harvard University opened 
the conference with a presentation of the key- 
note address. This was followed by a panel dis- 
cussion revolving around the topic “Latin 
America—Tensions and Trends.” Panel members 
included James Scobie of the University of Cali- 
fornia; George I. Sanchez, Lewis Hanke, Karl 
M. Schmitt and Calvin P. Blair, all of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. The panel discussion was fol- 
lowed by an address by James R. Soukup of the 
University of Texas on “Asia—Who Will Pre- 
vail?” A film showing included ‘Africa, Five Min- 
utes to Twelve,” “The Middle East,” and “Latin 
America.” 
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Discussion groups then considered “Teaching 
for Understanding the Contemporary World.” 

The first session of the second day of the con- 
ference was a panel discussion of “Russia and 
Western Europe—Is Peace Possible?’ James Tay- 
lor served as moderator of a panel which in- 
cluded R. John Rath, Edward Taborsky, George 
W. Hoffman of the University of Texas, and 
Paul Schroeder of Concordia Senior College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The program chairman was Vice-President 
Mrs. Hazei Rose, assisted by James Taylor, Jo- 
seph B. Franz, Clark C. Giil, and J. B. Pearson. 

On October 21 the Texas Council held an 
open meeting in Corpus Christi. The program 
was planned by Mrs. Hazel Rose of Houston, 
Vice-President of the Texas Council, and Mrs. 
John S. Clark of Corpus Christi. The featured 
luncheon speaker was John A. Ratliff, Principal 
of Pershing Junior High School in Houston, 
whose subject was “The Meanings Are Mine.” 

M.R. 


Oakland 
At the May 10 meeting of the Oakland (Calif.) 
Council for the Social Studies, Helen Mitchell, 
Supervisor of Social Studies in the Oakland 
Public Schools, gave some timely insights into 
Russia—its people, its customs, and its size. The 
program was planned by Maurice Besse. 


Northern California 

The Social Studies Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia held its Spring meeting May 6 at the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco in cooperation with the 
San Francisco Council for the Social Studies. 
Officers elected at this meeting were: Jack Suther- 
land of Los Altos, President; Efhe Argyres, San 
Francisco, Vice-President; Earl McGhee, Oak- 
land, Secretary, and Mary Ditto, San Leandro, 
re-electec. Treasurer. R.E.G. 


Kansas 

The Kansas Council for the Social Studies 
chose “Educating for Responsible Citizenship” 
as the theme for its meeting held in Topeka 
last spring. Speakers included Professor Backus 
of the University of Kansas; Professor Philip 
Nagley, Head of the Department of History and 
Political Science of Friends University; and Pro- 
fessor Huber Self of Kansas City University. 

After a business meeting and luncheon, four 
discussion groups dealt with American history, 
political science, world history, and geography. 
Leaders of the discussion groups were Julia 


Emery, Wichita; James Coder, Topeka; Olin 
Allen, Hutchinson; and Grace Starlin, Newton. 
R.R. 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut Council for the Social Studies 
held a Fall lecture series at Manchester and Ham- 
den. The topic dealt with in the lectures was 
Asia. The CCSS also held a Fall conference at 
Central Connecticut State College in New 
Britain. W.F. 

Virginia 

The Virginia Council for the Social Studies 
held its annual meeting on November g in Rich- 
mond, during the convention of the Virginia 
Education Association. The guest speaker at the 
luncheon was Richard Wooten of the Private 
Cooperation Division of the U. S. Information 
Agency. Afternoon events included a business 
meeting and the election of officers. 


Long Island 


The Long Island Council for the Social Studies 
held a dinner meeting on May 11. His Excellency 
Archbishop Iakovos, world traveler and Head of 
the Greek Church of the Western Hemisphere, 
was guest speaker and chose as his topic, ‘‘Poli- 
cies and Goals of the Greek Church with Respect 
to Other Faiths.” D.W. 


New England 


The New England Association of Social Stud- 
ies devoted its spring meeting, held May 6, 
to a consideration of the topic, “History Term 
Paper Clinic: What These Papers Meant to Five 
Students.” 

At the luncheon meeting, David Riesman of 
Harvard University spoke on “Stagnation and 
Innovation in Higher Education.” The program 
committee included Phillips E. Wilson, Chair- 
man, John Mayher, Donald B. Cole, and Colin 
F. N. Irving. W.L.O'L. 


All social studies teachers and social studics 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your contributions as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Contributors 
to this issue: Mary O. Sullivan, Myrtle Roberts, 
Richard E. Gross, Robert Ramsey, Warren Fab- 
yan, Donna Wilcox, and Wilfred L. O'Leary. 





Pamphlets and Government 
Publications 


Louis M. Vanaria 











“Through their civic, professional, and other 
organizations, Americans are in personal com- 
munication with people of other lands with 
kindred interests and aspirations—exchanging 
ideas and experience and bolstering the peace- 
efforts of governments through personal rela- 
tions.” President Kennedy made this statement 
about the “People to People Program.” The 
Reader's Digest Educational Division, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. makes available a booklet prepared 
from previously published articles dealing with 
the philosophy of this whole program. People to 
People in Action (1961, 647p. 25 cents) proves 
that not all of us are “ugly Americans.” 


Civil War Newspapers 


An organization known as Centennial News- 
papers, Inc. is reprinting the complete files of 
The Daily Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) and The 
National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.) for 
the first two years of the Civil War. The sub- 
scription for each newspaper for a full year is 
$35. Probably more attractive for school use is 
a “partial subscription” offer of $10 per year for 
the 50 most extraordinary issues from each news- 
paper selected by a qualified historian. It is quite 
obvious that perusal of these old newspapers is a 
fascinating experience, and also quite educa- 
tional. No doubt the most fascinating ad in the 
classified columns of the Richmond Daily. Dis- 
patch for April 13, 1961, reads as follows: 


“LADIES! Before purchasing elsewhere, come 
to No. 25 Main street, where you will find the 
cheapest goods that ever were seen: 


HOOP SKIRTS at 25, cents 
LINEN HDKFS. at 6 cts. 
BOSOMS at astonishing low prices. . . . 


We charge nothing for showing our goods, 
and therefore solicit a call before purchasing 
elsewhere. WERTHEIMER & LOWEN- 
BERG” 


Canada and Latin America 


W. L. Morton, The Canadian Identity (Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, Madison 6, 1961, 125 
p. $1.50 paper) has four chapters first written and 
delivered as lectures: Canada in America, Canada 
in the Commonwealth, Canada and the United 
States, and The Relevance of Canadian History. 
The central point of the book is that “if Canada 
is to continue to enjoy independence in associa- 
tion with the Commonwealth and the United 
States, it must achieve a self-definition of greater 
clarity and more ringing tone than it has yet 
done.” 

The sub-committee of a sub-committee of a 
committee, after two years of work, produced 
Cooperation for Progress in Latin America (Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 711 5th Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 1961, 56 p. $1). The report 
asserts the need for radical and revolutionary 
changes in many Latin American countries. 
“But a revolution of the Castro type, while it 
may be able to achieve some needed reforms, is 
not a route to development. Development re- 
quires incentive, opportunity and talent in an 
environment that will attract or produce capital. 
The Castro revolution perpetuates civil war, 
drives out talent and frightens away capital.” 
It frightened away baseball players, I might add, 
when the Havana entry in the International 
League transferred to Jersey City. Out of the 
frying pan into the fire- 


Industrial Migrants 

The migration of people from community to 
community seeking new employment or habitu- 
ally following seasonal employments has long 
been an accepted phenomenon in industrial so- 
ciety. There are two large groups of migrants in 
America today, the agricultural migrants who 
follow the crops, and the industrial migrants 
who come to the city seeking new opportunities. 
Education of the Adult Migrant (U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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1961, 96 p. 50 cents) is limited in scope to a con- 
sideration of the industrial migrant. The bul- 
letin focuses on migrants to communities, ex- 
cluding immigrants, who are settlers by intent, 
but who have not yet succeeded in gaining a 
foothold in the urban center that is their new 
location. This is one of the few publications that 
deals with the educational rather than socio- 
logical aspects of the situation confronting the 
adult migrant. 


Human Relations 

Where To Find Graded Reading Materials 
on Human Relations (Paula K. Lazrus Library, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 
W. 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. free) is a bibli- 
ography of inexpensive bibliographies useful in 
choosing books for supplementary reading or 
story hours, in organizing book displays, drama- 
tizing “brotherhood,” and recommending biog- 
raphies or historical fiction to social studies 
classes. 

James O’Gara, The Eichmann Case (American 
Jewish Committee, 165 E. 56th St., New York 
22, N.Y. 5 cents), a reprint from The Common- 
weal, interprets and explains the Eichmann trial. 

Free catalogs of the publications of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith are available upon re- 
quest (515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.). 


Foreign Aid 

Anyone desiring a concise history of U.S. 
foreign aid would do well to purchase Lorna 
Morley and Felix Morley, The Patchwork His- 
tory of Foreign Aid (American Enterprise As- 
sociation, 1012 14th St., Washington 5, D.C. 
1961, 55 p. $1.00). This handbook ties into one 
package the rambling and disjointed story of a 
policy, once regarded as temporary, which has 
become permanent in practice. It pays attention 
to the wide spectrum of opinion about a con- 
troversial issue. 

Related pamphlets that have crossed the edi- 
tor’s desk include: Aid in Action: How U.S. 
Aid Lends a Hand Around the World (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1961, 63 p. 25 cents); A new Program for 
A Decade of Development for Underdeveloped 
Areas of the World (same source, 1961, 39 p. 25 
cents); Highlights of President Kennedy’s New 
Act for International Development (same source, 
1961, 44 p. 20 cents); The Foundations of World 
Partnership (same source, 1961, 12 p. 10 cents); 
Your Department of State (same source, 1961, 


16 p. 15 cents); Dean Rusk, Charting A New 
Course in Foreign Aid (Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, U.S. Department of 
State, 8 p. free); and United States Collective De- 
fense Arrangements (same source, free). 


Understanding the Economic World 

Materials in economic education continue to 
multiply and grow in usefulness. A handy guide 
to materials that are free or minimal in cost is 
Annotated Bibliography of Materials in Economic 
Education (Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N.Y. 1961-62, 
68 p. 75 cents). 

For complete information about HFC’s Money 
Management Program, send for the brochure of 
the same title to Money Management Institute 
of Household Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, IIl. 

The Economic Decade of the Sixties—What 
Are Its Challenges? (Center For Information On 
America, Washington, Connecticut, 1961, 4 p. 
35 cents) is a “Vital Issues” pamphlet that lists 
unemployment, inflation, sluggish rate of growth, 
and gold outflow as the principle hazards facing 
our economy, and discusses the various courses 
to overcome these problems. 

Productivity and Wage Settlements (Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Washington 
6, D.C., 1961, 14 p. 50 cents) raises questions 
concerning the use of productivity improvement 
measurements for the purpose of bargaining for, 
and the granting of, periodic wage increases. The 
major point seems to be that past productivity 
improvements ignore present market forces and 
they tell nothing of the future. “The measure- 
ment of productivity per man hour is a statistical 
technique, a method of convenient measurement. 
To attribute to labor the sole responsibility for 
this improvement is manifestly wrong; it con- 
fuses measurement techniques with the cause of 
change.” Any questions? 

A brochure and sample pamphlets from Cur- 
riculum Resources, Inc., 1515 W. Lake St., Min- 
neapolis 8, Minn. identifies a new producer of 
materials in economic education. Students may 
use these pamphlets in existing courses of study. 
One set is designed for elementary school and 
the other for secondary school. Titles include 
Men and Machines Work Together (go cents), 
Transportation—Lifeline of America (go cents), 
International Economic Problems ($1), World 
Trade (go cents), Our Labor Force ($1), and Un- 
derstanding Economic Growth ($1). A quantity 
discount is offered. 





Sight and Sound 
in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Truman Years. 19 minutes; black-and- 
white; lease. Teaching Films Custodians, Inc., 
25 West 43rd St., New York 36. Produced in 
collaboration with the Audio-Visual Sub-com- 
mittee of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

For the past year, an Audio-Visual Sub- 
committee of the NCSS has been engaged with 
the staff of Teaching Films Custodians in the 
task of selecting appropriate footage, editing it, 
and devising a suitable commentary to summa- 
rize the principal events of the Truman adminis- 
tration. The group worked with two main ob- 
jectives in mind: First, to present an objective 
review of significant events in the administration 
of Harry S. Truman as an introduction to or a 
review of a unit of work on that period in 
secondary school history and social studies classes. 
Second, to provide opportunities for students to 
see and hear historic personages commenting 
directly upon domestic and international affairs 
in which they played decisive roles. 

The making of this film proved no easy task. 
True, the period covered by Truman’s Presi- 
dency was lavishly recorded by the newsreel 
cameras, but to find the proper footage for a 
meaningful classroom film proved difficult. As 
finally constructed, the film does a good job of 
presenting significant domestic and international 
events that influenced the course of history. Lead- 
ing statesmen such as Senator Robert A. Taft, 
Secretary of Defense James V. Forrestal, Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall, former Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Hoover, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, Special Adviser Bernard M. Baruch, and 
President Truman are seen and heard discussing 
issues of the times. 

The start of the film shows the critical period 
of Harry S. Truman’s succession to the Presi- 
dency upon the death of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Less than a month later, Nazi gen- 
erals sign the surrender papers at Rheims, France. 
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Shortly after V.E. Day an international team of 
scientists conduct the successful test of the first 
atomic bomb. Truman is shown in Potsdam 
conferring first with Churchill, then with Atlee 
of Great Britain and Stalin of Russia. America 
and Britain agree to use the A-bomb if Japan 
refused to surrender immediately. The Allied 
demand being rejected, A-bombs are dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in order to shorten the 
war and save an estimated million Allied casu- 
alties. 

Concluding the first sequence with the end of 
World War II, the film takes up domestic issues 
and problems of Truman’s term of office. Among 
the events pictured in the last half of the film 
are: establishment of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, post-war strikes, Taft-Hartley law, 1948 
election campaign, failure of federal-aid-to- 
education bills, conviction of top members of 
the American Communist Party, the Hiss-Cham- 
bers affair, reorganization of the federal govern- 
ment proposed by Herbert Hoover. International 
affairs pictured include the formation of the 
United Nations, the Nuremberg Trials, the Mar- 
shall Plan, the raising of the Iron Curtain, Berlin 
Blockade and Airlift, emergence of the state of 
Israel, seizure of the Chinese mainland by Chinese 
Communists, organization of NATO, the Korean 
conflict, the Truman-MacArthur conflict, Tru- 
man’s decision not to seek re-election, and the 
election of President Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
1952. 

The next project of the NCSS sub-committee 
will be a film on the Eisenhower years. Members 
of the committee working on this film are Lewis 
Paul Todd, Editor of Social Education; William 
G. Tyrell, New York State Board of Education; 
Manson Van B. Jennings, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Kenneth Fulkerson, Roch- 
ester (New York) Public Schools; William H. 
Hartley, State Teachers College*Towson, Mary- 
land; and Henry C. Borger, Clark University, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Motion Pictures 


Consumers Union Film Library, 267 West 25th 
St., New York 1. 


Consumers Want to Know. 30 minutes; color; sale, 
$125; rent, $7.50. How the Consumers Union tests goods, 


reports on drugs, and sponsors legislation to protect con- 
sumers. 


Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1. 


Carl Sandburg Discusses Lincoln. 11 minutes; black- 
and-white; sale, $50. Sandburg tells what Lincoln meant 
to him, why he wrote the history of Lincoln’s life, and 
discusses the contribution Lincoln made to his times and 
ours. 

Poland: The Land and the People. 1314 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. A geographic over- 
view showing how an agricultural country under Soviet 
domination took steps toward an industrialized economy 
after World War II 

Life in Hot Rain Forests (Amazon Basin). 1314 minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $137.50. Explains the 
climatic factors that cause a tropical rain forest and 
shows how people in one of these areas adapt themselves 
to this kind of environment. Features an Amazon family 
as they tend their small garden, prepare their meals, 
and gather products from the forest fur trade. 

The Incas. 11 minutes; sale: black-and-white, $60; 
color, $110. Filmed at authentic sites, and using archaeo- 
logical remains and existing Peruvian Indian village life, 
this film presents an historical, geographical, and cul- 
tural view of the Inca civilization. Discussed are the 
distinctive features of the Inca government and of the 
economy based on agriculture and small industries and 
crafts. We witness a dramatic re-enactment of the Inca 
worship of the pagan sun-god. 

Life in the Grasslands (Argentine Pampas.) 11 min- 
utes; sale: black-and-white, $50; color, $110: The film 
visits a family in Argentina. We learn about the climate 
and geography of the Argentine pampas, a productive 
region which is noted for its food crops, fine cattle and 
sheep. 

Life in the High Andes. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $50; color, $110. Shows how life in high mountain 
regions is affected by altitude and climate. Visiting an 
Indian family living in a mountain valley in Peru, we 
learn how farming, grazing, and weaving are important 
to their lives. A colorful sequence of market day in the 
village is included. 

The Meaning of Patriotism. 1314 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $75; color, $137.50. In a series of dramatic 
vignettes depicting American patriots of the past, this 
film points out that lawmakers, schoolteachers, newspaper- 
men, even the ordinary housewife, may achieve in dif- 
ferent ways the uncommon service to their country that 
we identify as patriotism. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Prehistoric Man in Northern Europe. 14 minutes; sale 
and rent; apply. Illustrates man’s way of life in the 
New Stone Age. Good sequences on the first attempts at 
farming, and the effect of the Age of Metals upon man's 
life. With reenactments of living conditions in regions 
of: Northern Europe which have produced many of the 


artifacts we now have, the film stimulates interest in 
the history of early man. 

Wheat Country. 20 minutes; color or black-and-white; 
sale or rent: apply. Tells the story of a typical farm 
family of the Canadian prairies. Describes the hazards, 
problems, and rewards of wheat farming. Illustrates the 
changes in farm life and methods during three genera- 
tions. 

Eskimo Family. 17 minutes; color or black-and-white; 
sale or rent: apply. Follows an Eskimo family on the 
annual trek from winter camp to spring hunting grounds. 
We travel with them on the arduous journey by sled— 
see the family at meals and at work; share the thrills of 
the hunt for seal and fox; go with them to the trading 
post and join them in a visit to relatives who live in a town. 


Hamilton Film Service, 245 West 55th St., New 
York 19. 

Biography of a Missile. 54 minutes; rent, $25. An in- 
tensive study of the construction, assembly, testing, and 
actual firing of a ballistic missile. Dr. Wernher Von 
Braun, the famous scientist, gives a lucid blackboard ex- 
planation of the basic theory of rocket flight. Produced 
originally for television by CBS. 

Big City—1980. 54 minutes; rent, $25. A CBS “Tomor- 
row” program looking into the uncertain future of man’s 
population centers. Includes views of Brazil's new capi- 
tal, Brasilia. 


Moody Institute of Science, 11428 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25. 

Debt To The Past. 21 minutes; color; sale, $185. 
Touches briefly on many examples of gifts from the 
past and demonstrates by comparison and contrast how 
they form the basis of nearly all that we have or are 
today. Examples of gifts from the past include mathe- 
matics and computation, architecture, education, clocks 
and calendars, astronomy, metalwork, engineering, navi- 
gation, commerce and trade, government and law. 


Pat Dowling Pictures, 509 S. Beverly Drive, 
Beverly Hills, California. 

Family in Tokyo. 15% minutes; color; sale, $140. Se- 
quences include shopping, meal preparation, recreation, 
dining, study time, and preparation for bed. 


Sterling Movies U.S.A. Inc., 43 West 61st St., 
New York 23. 

This Town Sure Has Changed. 30 minutes; color; 
free loan. Shows how modern highways, increased elec- 
trical power, new housing, schools, suburban facilities, 
and farm machinery have changed the face of our cities 
and towns. 


Fhomas J. Barboe Productions, 2130 South Bel- 


laire St., Denver 22. 

The Legal Control and Discipline of Public School 
Pupils. 30 minutes; color; sale, $290; rent, $35. Deals 
with such topics as control of pupils outside of school 
hours, use of automobiles by high school pupils, control 
of the neighborhood “bully,” withholding of diplomas 
for infraction of rules, and liability of parents for pupils’ 
damage to school property. 
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Film Strips 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

Bill of Rights--Its Meaning Today. Series of 5 film- 
strips in color. Sale: $30 per set; $6 each, Titles are: 
“First Amendment,” “Fourth Amendment,” “Fifth 
Amendment,” “Sixth Amendment,” “Eighth Amendment.” 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


Great Classics of Literature. Series of g filmstrips in 
color, Sale: $54 per set; $6 each. Titles are “Iliad,” 
“Odyssey,” “Aeneid,” “Oedipus The King,” “Faust,” 
“Paradise Lost,” “Don Quixote,” “Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales,” and “The Pardoners Tale.” 

Lands of the Far East. Series of 5 filmstrips in color. 
Sale: $30 per set; $6 each. Titles are “Hong Kong: 
Crossroads of the Far East,” “Rivers and Rice in Thai- 
land,” “Farm Village in Japan,” “Japanese Fishermen,” 
“Japanese Workshops and Factories,” 

Conserving Our National Resources. Series of 7 film- 
strips in color. Sale: $42 per set; $6 each. Titles are: 
“What is Conservation?” “Saving Our Soil,” “Enough 
Water for Europe,” “Improving Our Grasslands,” “Using 
Our Forests Wisely,” “Giving Our Wildlife a Chance,” 
“Using Our Minerals Wisely.” 


Of All Things 


A new bibliography, Films and Filmstrips on 
Government and Politics, has just been released 
by the Indiana University Audio-Visual Center, 
Bloomington, Indiana. Listing over 420 motion 
pictures and filmstrips, the bibliography provides 
a handy guide to those who desire to broaden 
their understanding of government and politics. 
Copies of the bibliography are free upon request. 

This season the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center (10 Columbus Circle, 
New York 19) through its affiliated stations, will 
set aside three nights each week for special pro- 
gramming through the Center. On Monday 
nights from 7 to 10 P.M., EST, the stations will 
carry a series of documentaries filmed through- 
out the world.. Also featured on this evening is 
“Prospects of Mankind,” a series of hour-long 
symposiums on international affairs featuring 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt as permanent moderator. 
Wednesday night programs bring “Significant 
Persons.” These programs will treat viewers to 
interviews with such outstanding people as Aaron 
Copeland, Richard Rogers, Dr. Carl Zung, Dame 
Edith Sitwell, and Edward Steichen. The evening 
series is brought to a climax on Friday nights 
when “An Age of Kings” is presented. This is 
the presentation of plays by Shakespeare re- 
creating eighty-six years of turbulent and fas- 
cinating British history. For information con- 
cerning the station nearest to you carrying these 


programs, write directly to the Audio-Visual Cen- 
ter. 

Folkway Records (121 West 47th St., New 
York 38) recently produced a long-playing record 
entitled Music of the World’s Peoples. Ethnic 
recordings are included from Hawaii, Fiji, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Nepal, South India, Poland, Scot- 
land, Asturias, Morocco, Algeria, Ethiopia, 
Jamaica, Haiti, Honduras, Bolivia, the Cajuns 
of Louisiana, and the Bushmen and Zulus and 
Africanders of South Africa. On the twelve-inch 
records, the album sells for $8.50. 

The “RCA Victor Educational Record and 
Tape Catalog” contains such useful social studies - 
material as Folk Music, Poetry, Folk Dances of 
the World, and the like. Copies of this catalog are 
free from your local record dealer. 

The Weber Costello Company (Chicago 
Heights, Illinois) in its “American Democracy 
Charts” has an interesting and stimulating chart 
called “American Way—Communist Way.” The 
complete series of 38 charts sells for $69.50. 

An extensive study on “Technological De- 
velopments and the Teaching Profession” is now 
being conducted by the National Education As- 
sociation. Information will be obtained to give an 
over-all picture of the technological impact upon 
education. Data is being sought on the use of tele- 
vision, teaching machines, language laboratories, 
and audio-visual materials. Interviews will be 
conducted with many teachers and administra- 
tors regarding problems encountered and contri- 
butions technology can make. It is estimated 
that the study will be completed in 18 months. 

The International Communications Founda- 
tion (g033 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia) has available kits of materials for explor- 
ing world cultures in the classroom. A typical 
kit on Afghanistan, for example, contains three 
filmstrips in color with accompanying sound on 
records, eight artifacts such as coins, turban, flag, 
wooden comb, and Karakul fur sample. There 
is also a teacher’s guide and supplementary lit- 
erature. This kit sells for $29. Similar kits are 
available on Turkey ($58), Iran ($49.95), and 
Pakistan ($45). 

The 1961 edition of the Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials has re- 
cently been published by the Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. This invaluable 
guide lists a large number of free pamphlets, 
picture sets, maps, posters, exhibits, and other 
valuable materials. Although titled an “Ele- 
mentary Teachers Guide,” many of the materials 
will be found useful on the secondary level. The 
Guide sells for $7.50. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR WORLD 


Boak, Slosson, Anderson, Bartlett 
Senior High Grades 








THIS IS AMERICA’S STORY THE MAKING OF MODERN AMERICA 


Wilder, Ludlum, Brown Canfield, Wilder 
Grade 7 or 8 Senior High Grades 


Features Which Make These Three Texts Outstanding 


COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM OF STUDY 
* Check-ups and review questions at end of chapters and units 
* Special chronological devices to establish students’ place in history 


* Demonstration of cause and effect relationships and sequence of events through 
such features as Linking the Past and the Present and Sidelights on American 


History 


LUCID ORGANIZATION—VIVID STYLE 


* Easily-perceived organization, including preview and summary material, plus 
focal point section headings 
* Vital narrative style which communicates vividly the excitement and importance 


of history 


OUTSTANDING VISUAL PRESENTATION : 


* Maps, charts, and tables carefully coordinated with the text to explain, sum- 
marize and reinforce material 


* Numerous photographs and drawings, illustrating the people and events of 
different eras 


For further information write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Regional Sales Offices: NEw YorxK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. DALuas 1 Pato ALTO 


Foreign Sales Office: Boston 7 





Book Reviews 


Ralph and Marian Brown 








Fryday June 7th 1776. Certain Resolutions re- 
specting Independency being moved and sSec- 
onded. Resolved That the Consideration of them 
be referred till tomorrow morning; and that the 
members be enjoyned to attend punctually at ten 
O’Clock, in order to take the same into their 
consideration. (The Autobiography of John 
Adams.) 


The Adams Papers: Diary and Autobiography of 
John Adams. Edited by L. H. Butterfield, as- 
sisted by Leonard C. Faber and Wendell D. 
Garrett. Cambridge, Mass.: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1961. Four volumes. 
$30.00. 

No family has been so closely connected with 
affairs of importance to the United States, over 
so long a period of time, as has that of John 
Adams, our second President. Few if any families 
have been so conscious of history or so diligent 
and successful in preserving a record of the past. 
The earliest Adams’ manuscript extant dates from 
1639, but between that date and 1755 the Adams 
men seem to have “lived their lives below the 
level of historical scrutiny.” Then, in that latter 
year, John Adams graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege and began to keep a diary. 

A little after 4:00 A.M. on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 18th, in that last year, there occurred a 
severe earthquake. This phenomenon produced 
a public controversy between an eminent clergy- 
man and the leading New England scientist of 
his time: the Reverend Thomas Prince of Boston 








We hope that all readers of Soctal Education will 
remember that we solicit your comments and sug- 
gestions. Please write to us about books that should 
be covered, reviews or essay-reviews that you would 
like to do for us, or the things that you like or do 
not like about this book section. Address all cor- 
respondence to 44 West Court Street, Cortland, New 
York.—Book Review Editors 








and Professor John Winthrop of Harvard Col- 
lege. It also caused young John Adams to make 
the first notation in his diary: 

We had a severe Shock of an Earthquake. It continued 
near four minutes. I was then at my Fathers in Braintree, 
and awoke out of my sleep in the midst of it, The house 
seemed to rock and reel and crack as if it would fall 
in ruins about us. 7 Chimnies were shatter’d by it within 
one mile of my Fathers house. 


For the next hundred and twenty-five years 
the records are increasingly voluminous. Two 
Presidents of our nation, a noted ambassador, 
two distinguished historians, many prolific letter 
writers added to the vast accumulation of rec- 
ords that has only in the past decade been 
opened to the public. 

Edward Everett Hale spoke of the Adams’ 
archives, long held in the stone house in Quincy 
but later deposited with the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, as “a manuscript history of Amer- 
ica in the diaries and correspondence” of a single 
family. In 1888, soon after the death of Charles 
Francis Adams, Hale described the family ar- 
chives in these words: 

You enter by the lordly fireplace, you turn to the 
right, and there is the diary of the first Adams when 
he left college in 1755. You walk on and you walk on, 
turning the corners as they come, and at the fireplace 
end, after your walk, a hundred paces more or less, you 
have seen the manuscript history of America. .. . 


In 1902 this voluminous mass of largely un- 
digested manuscript wealth was transferred to 
the new building of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society in Boston. In 1905 the Adams Manu- 
script Trust was created, and given “absolute 
ownership and the care and supervision of the 
entire family archives.” A half century after the 
removal of the manuscripts to Boston, in August 
of 1952, the trustees made the decision to “put 
the Adams papers freely in the service of history.” 
A microfilm edition of The Adams Papers was 
completed between 1954 and 1959, a total of 
608 reels of microfilm being made available for 
research. For the first time the entire collection 
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of Adams manuscripts was available to any com- 
petent and interested scholar. Life magazine, 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the 
Harvard University Press then cooperated in 
planning and financing the publication of these 
papers. 

These four volumes, the first of what will be 
as many as go or 100, are of special importance 
to teachers of the social studies. Their subject 
matter is always important and often colorful 
and interesting. The work of the editors is as 
fine an example as a teacher can have of meticu- 
lous scholarship. No American can read these 
volumes—perhaps it is better to say “read in 
these volumes,” since few will read them from 
cover to cover—without gaining a new apprecia- 
tion of the work, the vision, the courage and the 
imagination of our Founding Fathers. School 
libraries should purchase these volumes. Teach- 
ers should browse in them, become aware of 
their contents, their scholarship, and the possi- 
bility of introducing able students to them. Note, 
for example, the following, chosen at random 
from the autobiography of John Adams (Vol. 
III, p. 322-29): 


Accordingly When congress has assembled I rose in 
my place and in as short a Speech as the Subject would 
admit, represented the State of the Colonies, the Un- 
certainty in the Minds of the People, their great Ex- 
pectations and Anxiety, the distresses of the Army, the 
danger of its dissolution, the difficulty of collecting an- 
other, and the probability that the British Army would 
take advantage of our delays, march out of Boston and 
spread desolation as far as they could go. I concluded 
with a Motion in form that Congress would adopt the 
Army at Cambridge and appoint a General, yet as I 
had reason to believe this was a point of the greatest 
difficulty, I had no hesitation to declare that I had but 
one Gentleman in my Mind for that important com- 
mand, and that was a Gentleman from Virginia who 
was among Us and very well known to all of Us, a 
Gentleman whose Skill and Experience as an Officer, 
whose independent fortune, great Talents and excellent 
universal Character, would command the Approbation 
of all America, and unite the cordial Exertions of all 
the Colonies better than any other Person in the Union. 
Mr. Washington, who happened to sit near the Door, 
as soon as he heard me allude to him, from his Usual 
Modesty darted into the Library Room. Mr. Hancock, 
who was our President, which gave me an Opportunity 
to observe his Countenance, while I was speaking on the 
State of the Colonies, the Army at Cambridge and the 
Ennemy [sic], heard me with visible pleasure, but when 
I came to describe Washington for the Commander, I 
never remarked a more sudden and sinking Change of 
Countenance. Mortification and resentment were ex- 
pressed as forcibly as his Face-could exhibit them. Mr. 
Samuel Adams Seconded the Motion, and that did not 
soften the Presidents Phisiognomy at all. 


The publication of the Adams manuscripts is 


of course similar in conception and execution to 
the publication of the Jefferson, Calhoun, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton, and other papers which have been 
projected during the past decade and a half. Yet 
this plan to publish the Adams papers, as evi- 
denced by these present volumes, is unique in 
three important ways: the Adams papers have 
never been generally available to interested schol- 
ars, the great majority of them have never been 
published before, and the quantity is immeasur- 
ably greater. The entire project may well run to 
a hundred volumes. 

There is, perhaps, a fourth respect in which 
this publication of the Adams Papers is more 
significant and different from the many similar 
projects now underway. The Adams men, almost 
without exception, were without popular color. 
They were not promoters, nor were they self- 
publicists. Much of their important service went 
unnoticed, even among their contemporaries. 
John Adams, for example, is known as the first 
Vice-President and our second President. Most 
Americans, perhaps, connect him in some vague 
way with the Declaration of Independence. Many 
know that he is the only one of our Presidents 
to himself become the father of a President. Yet 
the importance of Adams’ role during the years 
of Revolution and War for Independence is un- 
appreciated, even by well-educated people. 

The publication of these volumes should do 
much to reawaken an interest in this truly dis- 
tinguished family. The present volumes, for ex- 
ample, contain John Adams’ diary from 1755 
through 1804, and his autobiography from child- 
hood (with a brief account of his American an- 
cestors) through 1780. Thus these four books 
provide us with many insights into the role of 
John Adams as Patriot, member of the First and 
Second Continental Congresses, and as foreign 
ambassador. 

Fortunate the student whose library contains, 
and whose teacher is familiar with, these vol.- 
umes. 


Vv 


Gifford Pinchot, Bull Moose Progressive. By 
Martin L. Fausold. Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. xii + 271 p. $4.50. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, Liberal of the 1920's. 
By D. Joy Humes. Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press. 1861. xvi + 277 p. $4.50. 

Henry A. Wallace: Quixotic Crusade 1948. By 
Karl M. Schmidt, Syracuse: Syracuse Univer- 
sity Press, 1961. xvi + 363 p. $5.50. 

Several years ago, at Syracuse University, a 
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fresh publishing idea was conceived. Instead of 
traditional biographies or dehumanized mono- 
graphs on political movements, a series would be 
published in which movements and their key 
leaders were closely related. During the past 
year the first three volumes in this new “Men 
and Movements” series have appeared. 

Mr. Fausold’s book treats Gifford Pinchot in 
connection with the Bull Moose Progressive 
movement. After reading a summary of the con- 
servationist’s early life, one follows Pinchot 
through the great factional eruptions, starting 
in 1910, in the Republican party, and the forma- 
tion and campaign of the Bull Moose party in 
1912. Then are reviewed the attempts to per- 
petuate the party as a national force. Particular 
attention is given to Pinchot’s unsuccessful 1914 
campaign for United States Senator in Pennsy]l- 
vania as representative of Progressive efforts that 
year. The book concludes with the party’s dis- 
solution in 1916, using Pinchot as an instrument 
for seeing clearly the issues and antagonisms 
which contributed to its decay. 

Miss Humes distills the opinions and actions 
of Oswald Garrison Villard (editor of the liberal 
magazine, The Nation) between 1918 and 1932. 
She reviews the issues which then stirred liberals 


—the intimidation of dissenters, the struggles for — 
equal rights, the demands for more representa- ' 
tive and effective government, and the quest for 
peace, Villard’s positions on these issues are 
presented as typical of what is asserted to be the 
negligible liberal movement of the period. While 
Villard was never typical and while the liberal 
movement between 1918 and 1932 was not neg- 
ligible, it is good to be reminded of the record 
of a forceful and influential American. 

Mr. Schmidt is concerned with the best known 
of the men and the least influential of the move- 
ments treated in these books—Henry A. Wallace 
and the Progressive Party of 1948. Schmidt traces 
the dissatisfaction within the Democratic party 
which led to Wallace’s Presidential candidacy 
and the formation of the Progressive party. The 
probing of the Wallace movement’s character 
and efforts contradicts the charge that the party 
was dominated by Communists in 1948 and 
clearly reveals the impact of a hostile public at- 
tude on the Progressive campaign. Wallace’s break 
with the increasingly Communist-influenced 
Progressive party came in 1950 with the former 
Vice-President’s support of United Nations’ in- 
tervention in Korea. 

While the “Men and Movements” idea is a 
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good one, the first three fruits of the series are 
varied. Fausold’s book is essentially a biography. 
While it does not claim to be definitive, it is 
readable and worth reading, and it squarely sets 
Pinchot in the mainstream of Bull Moose Pro- 
gressivism. Miss Humes’ book does not deal 
with a movement and is not a biography. It is a 
topical record, garnished with her views of lib- 
eralism, of the positions of 2~remarkable man. 
Schmidt's volume succeeds in intertwining a man 
and a movement. The result of his work is the 
best balanced account of the Wallace Progressive 
party available. One last word: these books re- 
quire better documentation and bibliographies. 
Donald R. McCoy 


v 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL READER 


Working Men: The Story of Labor. By Sidney 
Lens. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1960. 
168 p. $2.95. 

Mr. Lens, who has spent his entire adult life in 
the labor movement, has written a solid but 
sympathetic account of the history of labor in 
the United States. From the institutions of slavery 
and indenture in the Colonial period to the pres- 
ent problems of the AFL-CIO and other major 
unions, he has conveyed the struggles to achieve 
better wages, hours, and conditions of unemploy- 
ment with both simplicity and accuracy against 
the background of American political history. 
Although his principal concern was organized 
labor, the problems of unorganized workers 
have not gone unnoticed. The inclusion of a 
glossary of terms used in the text is commend- 
able. It is to be regretted, however, that work 
force (labor force) was defined as “all of the 
nation’s employed workers.” The exclusion of 
the unemployed from this definition is at vari- 
ance with that used by the Department of Labor. 
The importance of this concept in matters of na- 
tional goals, political campaigns, and day-to-day 
domestic issues has proved extraordinarily news- 
worthy. 

Although this book has been designated as suit- 
able for youngsters aged 10 to 14, it is the re- 
viewer's impression that secondary school stu- 
dents, whatever age, could profit from its reading. 
Indeed, the concepts and data Mr. Lens presents 
so skillfully and simply have challenged high 
school seniors and college freshmen alike. Mr. 
Lens is to be congratulated on his excellent pres- 
entation of matter far from simple and still sub- 
ject to much controversy. The excellent illustra- 


tions by David Collier add much to the realism 


and understanding of the text. 
Marian S. McNulty 
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The Essential Left. By Marx, Engels, Lenin. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 255 p. $1.25. 
The British Common People, 1746-1946. By 
G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate. New 

York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 742 p. $1.95. 
History of the English People, England in 1815. 

By Elie Halévy. New York: Barnes & Noble, 

1961. 655 p. $1.95. 

History of the English People, The Liberal 
Awakening (1815-1830). By Elie Halévy. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 325 p. $1.95. 

History of the English People, The Triumph of 
Reform (1830-1841). By Elie Halévy. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 364 p. $1.95. 

History of the English People, Victorian Years 
(1841-1895). By Elie Halévy. New York: Barnes 
& Noble, 1961. 507 p. $1.95. 

History of the English People, Imperialism and 
and the Rise of Labour (1895-1905). By Elie 
Halévy. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 
442 p. $1.95. 

History of the English People, The Rule of De- 
mocracy (1905-1914). By Elie Halévy. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, 1961. 686 p. $1.95. 
Within recent months Barnes and Noble, Inc., 

has published a number of most interesting 

books in their University Paperbacks series. 

These volumes which will be welcomed by teach- 

ers of world history, include The Essential Left, 

G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate’s The 

British Common People, and Elie Halévy’s six- 

volume work on the History of the English 

People. 

On the surface these volumes appear to have 
little in common, but a close reading of them re- 
veals a concern with certain mutual themes and 
historical forces. All the authors are deeply con- 
cerned with the meaning of the historical proc- 
ess, with the course of the industrial revolution 
and its impact upon English and European so- 
ciety, with the role of class in history, with the 
part played by religion and nationalism in his- 
tory and with the nature and purpose of law in 
history. To stress these common emphases is not 
to say, however, that there are not substantial dif- 
ferences in the interpretation and the organiza- 
tion of materials in these volumes, For example, 
the authors differ about the unwinding of the 
historical process, about the role of free will and 
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provides an understanding of the economic 


problems of the consumer-citizen 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Sixth Edition—By Wilson and Eyster 


Existing courses of study, new trends. and developments, and the fieed for a 
better understanding of economic concepts were taken into careful consideration 
in planning the organization and content of this edition of the pioneer textbook 
in the field. The economic problems of the consumer-citizen are described in a 
practical way that will promote economic literacy. 

The interestingly written text material gets down to specific, practical applications 
without wasting words. Other added features that will appeal to students are the 
carefully arranged text material, the functional visual aids in each chapter, and 
the challenging student activities at the end of the chapters. 

An optional workbook of projects and study guides, a series of seven achieve- 
ment tests and a final examination, and a comprehensive teachers’ manual are 
available to increase the effectiveness of CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS as 
a teaching and learning tool in the classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 





New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 


Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 








determinism in history, about the part played by 
personality and the individual in history, in- 
deed even about the meaning of progress. 


The Essential Left contains the four classic 
texts on the principles of Socialism. A rare com- 
bination of polemic and history, they contain the 
word of the Marxist trinity, Marx, Engels and 
Lenin. The first two essays by Karl Marx are 
“The Manifesto of the Communist Party” and 
his celebrated essay on ‘Value, Price and Profit,” 
a paper first read to the General International 
Congress in September 1865. The other two 
essays are Engels’ highly readable “Socialism: 
Utopian and Scientific” and Lenin’s explosive 
“The State and Revolution.” Here are stated in 
their original form the ideas that have generated 
revolutions in Russia and in China. The ideas are 
lively, challengingly put, and basic to any knowl- 
edge of world history. The belief in the inevita- 
bility of the triumph of the working class, first 
stated by Marx, is reaffirmed by both Engels and 
Lenin. And Lenin, the active revolutionary, 
brings Marx up to date by answering the re- 
visionists and by discussing how the state will be 
taken over and then used to maintain and sus- 
tain the revolution. This battle of revisionists is 


still with us today as Khrushchev’s draft of the 
party’s new program to be approved at the party’s 
twenty-second Congress in October, 1961, so very 
well indicates. 


The British Common People by G. D. H. Cole 
and Raymond Postgate is a masterful book. It is 
a readable and intelligible history of the British 
working classes from the Jacobite rebellion to 
1946. There are indispensable background chap- 
ters on the social structure of England in the 


. eighteenth century, the changing industries, the 


agrarian revolution, the unreformed parliament, 
the struggle for reform, and parliament and the 
class system. The class struggle unfolds without 
any undue stress on economic determinism and 
the trials and tribulations of the labor movement 
are sketched with understanding and insight. As 
might be expected, the authors are at their best 
when discussing the hungry forties, the new 
Poor Law, and the rise of Chartism. There are 
also informative chapters on the Anti-Corn Law 
movement, wages and prices, the new unionism, 
and the dock strike and the formation of the 
Labor party. The heroes of this volume are the 
British working classes and their leaders. Their 
struggle to escape from what Disraeli called “the 
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two nations” is described with sympathy and 
understanding. The result is a richly statistical 
economic history of a country that has made 
great social strides in an evolutionary fashion 
in the past two centuries. 


Elie Halévy’s six volumes on The History of 
the English People in the Nineteenth Century 
is a work of unparalleled learning. His account 
features solidity and brilliance. Halévy writes 
liberal history in the tradition of Spencer Wal- 
pole. He avoids the pitfalls of the Whig interpre- 
tation of history as he probes analytically the 
shifting currents of conservatism and liberalism. 
Halévy’s strength as a historian derives from his 
feel for what is essential in the English national 
character. He is particularly observant of the 
ideological streams of nationalism; of the nature 
of the English class system; of the stabilizing 
influence of religion, particularly Methodism, 
upon the English working classes; of the conflict 
of loyalties within the class system and the aspira- 
tion of workers to be middle class; of the sig- 
nificance of issues in the elaboration of the his- 
torical process; and the contribution of leaders, 
especially the great ones, in the unfolding of 
Victorian progress. Halévy’s contributions to the 
interpretation of English history are many: It 
was Halévy who pointed to the Irish question as 
a source of English nativism which slowed the 
advance of political reform in the first half of the 
1gth century and of socialism in the second half. It 
was Halévy who called attention to the essentially 
aristocratic make-up of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment of 1833, to the stabilizing effect on the 
working classes of Methodism and Evangelical- 
ism, to the inherent liberalism of the “conserva- 
tive” Sir Robert Peel. 

Halévy was sensitive to the weaknesses of so- 
cialism as a national ideology. He was equally 
aware of the many facets of nationalism and 
their pull upon the English working classes. It is 
for these reasons that Halévy repudiates the 
Marxist interpretation of history and inclines 
more to the Cole-Postgate position. All in all, 
these eight volumes should enliven the reading 
fare and contribute to a fuller sense of history 
among this generation of high school and college 
students. 


v 
BETWEEN DOTS AND DASHES 


- Winner of last winter’s Pulitzer Prize in 
biography, David Donald’s Charles Sumner and 
the Coming of the Civil War (New York: Alfred 


A. Knopf, 1950. 392 p. $6.75) covers the first 50 
years of Sumner’s life . .. down to 186: . . . many 
new interpretations new and challenging 
(and perhaps controversial) insight into the per- 
sonality and actions of a strange and often con- 
tradictory figure. 


~ — — One of the better volumes is an excellent 
and unusual series (The Economic History of 
the United States), Paul Gates’ The Farmer's 
Age: Agriculture, 1815-1860 (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, 1960. 460 p. $6.00) is 
worth the attention of every teacher of American 
history . . . is also the sort of book that Advanced 
Placement students should have access to in their 
school or classroom library. 


- — — H. S. Ferns, in his Britain and Argentina 
in the rgth Century (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 517 p. $10.00) traces the relations 
between these two countries through the nine- 
teenth century carefully and thoroughly 
researched and definitely pro-British. 


- — — North Callahan’s Daniel Morgan, Ranger 
of the Revolution (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. 342 p. $5.00) is a disappoint- 
ment . we still await a truly adequate life of 
this interesting military figure. 


— — — The causes of the American Revolution 
have been the subject of many books and essays 
... Ina return to an earlier approach, Bernhard 
Knollenberg discusses the Revolution as the re- 
sult of British colonial policies between 1759 and 
1766: Origin of the American Revolution: 1759- 
1766 (New York: Macmillan Company, 1960. 
486 p. $8.50) . . . original . . . challenging ...a 
work of first-rate importance. 


- — -— The story of the Germanic, Arabic, and 
Byzantine civilizations between the seventh and 
the tenth centuries is briefly but interestingly told 
in Richard E. Sullivan’s Heirs of the Roman Em- 
pire (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 
1g60. 178 p. $1.75). 
— — — Few high schoo] students, even few high 
school teachers, know,much about Marco Polo 
that this early traveler to the Orient was 
observant and well-informed . . . that his life 
was indeed colorful and dramatic . . . is indicated 
by Leonardo Olschki’s Marco Polo’s Asia (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1960. 459 p. 
$10.00). 


— — — All teachers who are also graduate stu- 
dents in American history, or who are engaged 
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FOR COLLATERAL READING, 
FOR DISCUSSION 


How does the USSR hope to become 
leader of the world? 


What are faults of its system? 


How can we best meet future Soviet 
competition ? 


HOW WIDE WE STRAY 


By HAROLD MANSFIELD 


An American youth talks candidly with 
Soviet citizens in their own language 
in this documentary novel (Ballantine 
Books, N.Y.) that puts the communist 
challenge in understandable terms. 
Authentic. Objective. 


ORDER FROM Harold Mansfield Books, Inc., 
Vance Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
50 cents. Five copies plus 
teacher's guide, $2.00. 











in historical research, will welcome a new and 
most valuable bibliographical tool: A Guide to 
Archives and Manuscripts in the United States, 
edited by Philip M. Hamer (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961. 775 p. $12.50) .. . exhaus- 
tive ... remarkably accurate . . . covers manu- 
script sources for all persons listed in the D.A.B. 
and Who’s Who. 


- -—- Max Jacobson’s The Diplomacy of the 
Winter War: An Account of the Russo-Finnish 
Conflict, 1939-1940 (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 281 p. $5.75) is perhaps the 
best account available of the Winter War... 
The emphasis is on the diplomacy of the months 
just prior to and just after the actual fighting... 
Discounts the idea that Russia feared Finland 
might side with Germany. 


— — — Between War and Peace, by Herbert Feis 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1960. 
367 p. $6.50) ... The author of The Road to 
Pearl Harbor and Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin 
turns his attention to that crucial hour when 
Germany was ready to collapse and the leader- 
ship of the West was being transferred to Atlee 
and Truman . . . of tremendous importance as 
we seek a way to deal with the Russians .. . Feis 


tells us how Potsdam should have been handled 
. ». we all need to learn from history. 


- — — An attempt to interrelate strategy and dip- 
lomatic policy distinguishes Henry A. Kissiner’s 
The Necessity for Choice, Prospects of American 
Foreign Policy (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1961. 370 p. $5.50) . . .The author advocates arms 
control rather than disarmament .. . establishes 
a strong connection between method and pur- 
pose in diplomacy. 

— — — Rupert Emerson in From Empire to Na- 
tion: The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. 466 p. $7.75) discusses colonialisin 
and explores the ingredients of nationhood .. . 
scholarly . . . judicious . . . ably written. . 
stimulating discussions of the prospects for rep- 
resentative government and the threat of com- 
munism. 


--- W. J. M. Mackenzie and Kenneth E. 
Robinson answer the question, “What happeus 
when a European administration institutes free 
elections in an African colony?’ in their Five Elec- 
tions in Africa (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1960. 496 p. $8.80) .. . helpful to all of us 
who are perplexed as we try to understand what 
is happening in Africa. 

- — — Nasser’s New Egypt, by Keith Wheelock 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 326 p. 
$6.00) is extremely good on the structure of Egyp- 
tian government and the obstacles to effective 
reform .. . cites Nasser’s considerable achieve- 
ments . . . weakest in discussing Nasser’s rise 
to power and his philosophy of action. 


— — — Alan P. Merriam’s Congo: Background of 
Conflict (Evanston: Northwestern University 
Press, 1961. 368 p. $6.00) attempts, with more 
success than anything else available, to set forth 
the basic causes of Congolese instability . 
believes the people were neither prepared for 
nor interested in nationhood in the Western po- 
litical tradition . . . valuable for both the special- 
ist and the alert layman. 


- — — Khadduri Majid’s Independent Iraq, 1932- 
1958: A Study in Iraqui Politics (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1960. 388 p. $7.20) is a 
valuable and interesting book in an area where 
few teachers have competence and materials are 
scarce. 


—- — — Open to many criticisms and weakened by 
rapidly changing events, George H. T. Kimble's 
Tropical Africa (New York: Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1960, 2 Vols. $15.00) is a vast storehouse 
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of information about the Africa which lies be- 
tween the’Sahara and the Union of South Africa. 


- — — Thomas Patrick Melady’s Profiles of Afri- 
can Leaders (New York: Macmillan, 1961. 186 p. 
$4.95) provides a series of semi-popular sketches 
of nine African leaders and their countries. 


- —-C. Hartley Grattan’s The United States 
and the Southwest Pacific (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1961. 273 p. $5.00) . . . of little 
interest to specialists, but of real value to the 
high school teacher (or layman) who would gain 
a basic knowledge of this area. 


— — — Elliot R. Goodman, The Soviet Design for 
a World State (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1960. 512 p. $6.75) points out that all Com- 
munists believe they possess the faith that will 
eventually and inevitably dominate the world; 
this book sets forth the ideas of Soviet theorists 
regarding the future of the world . . . based on 
exhaustive study of sources seldom used (or un- 
derstood) by Western writers. 


- -—- The Transformation of Russian Society, 
edited by Cyril E. Black (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 695 p. $9.75) is the result 
of a conference at Arden House at which more 
than go American scholars in the fields of Rus- 
sian history, economy, and culture met to com- 


pare findings and conclusions . . . studies the 
aspects of social and political change taking 
place in Russia during the past century. 


- — — Frank S. Meyer’s The Moulding of Com- 
munists: The Training of the Communist Cadre 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961. 214 p. $5.00) 
is perhaps the first adequate study of how the 
Communist leaders are trained . .. the real “hard 
core” on whom the spread of the ideology de- 
pends. . . describes and explains the training of 
a prospective leader: his selection, testing his 
purpose, developing his unswerving loyalty. . . 
every teacher in a democracy should be aware of 
this book. 


- — — Something different in the literature of 
America’s immigrants is offered by Alan Con- 
way’s edition of The Welsh in America: Letters 
from the Immigrants (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1961. 341 p. $6.00) ...A 
collection of 197 “America letters” . . . carefully 
edited. 


- — -— The historical background for understand- 
ing problems of the United States and Latin 
America are clearly developed in Dexter Per- 
kins’ The United States and Latin America (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 


1961. 124 p. $3.00). 
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